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WORK FOR THE MONTH. 
ane 
*“* An August day! a dreamy haze 
Films air, and mingles with the skies ; 
Sweetly the rich dark sunshine plays, 
Bronzing each object where it lies. 
Outlines are melted in the gauze , 
That Nature veils ; the fitful breeze 
From the thick pine low murmuring draws. 
The bee is slumbering in the thistle, 
And, now and then, a broken whistle— 
A tread—a hum—a tap—is heard.” 

Street is one of the happiest delineators 
of rural scenes. One sees in his ‘ August” 
the veritable dog-days, and feels the mid-day 
stilness and the sweltering air, and hears 
the voices of insect life, made audible only 
by the silence of Nature. Every one re- 
sponds to the truthfulness of the pictures 
which the poet awakens in his mind by his 
word-painting. He sees the thick-leaved 
pine and the aspen standing like sculptured 
rock, the drooping leaves of the tasseled 
corn, the misty blue of the heavens, the dis- 
tant masses of cloud, fleecy, and motionless 
upon the azure background. The insects 
never seem more busy than at this season 
of the year. They are found everywhere 
in field and forest, wheeling through the air 
with dreaming murmur, or crawling in 
countless numbers upon the parched earth. 
This day of heat and drouth, so uncomfort- 
able to man, is a very paradise for insects, 
the high festival of the year. They are 
seen upon the stalks of grain and grass, upon 
leaf and bough, swinging in the summer air, 
or poised upon their wings, mocking the sun- 
shine with their glittering hues. - While 
work is most a drudgery with man, and he 
literally eats his bread in the sweat of his 
face, it is all holiday with them; a perfect 
carnival of delight. 

“ All day they’re playing in their Sunday dress, 
When night reposes they can do no less. 
Then to the heathbell’s purple hood they fly, 
And, like to princes, in their stumbers lie 
Secure from pain, and dropping dews, and al! 
On silken beds in roomy painted hall. 


So merrily they spend their suimmer day, 
Or in the corn fields, or in new mown hay.” 


Why is it that tiny creatures swarm in 
such multitudes, and at times destroy the 
harvests of man? Always they prey upon 
his labors, and are a serious hindrance to his 
work. Whatever the defects of soil, and 
climate, they oppose no such obstacle to 
fruit growing, or to the raising of grain, as 
these insignificant depredators. What boun- 





teous harvests of wheat we might have, if 
the weevil, the midge, and the fly, could be 
consigned to their graves; what crops of 
hay, if the worms would let the roots of the 
grasses alone! If we plant the plum on any 
but a clayey soil, the curculio lies in wait to 
puncture every fruit, and make it the cradle 
of his offspring. If we set out apple and 
pear trees, bugs beset the trunks, and soon 
cover them with scales as if they were mon- 
sters of the deep. The peach, the quince, 
the cherry, the currant, the gooseberry, has 
each its enemy, as if Nature had sent an ex- 
ecutioner with the sentence of death upon 
the track of every living thing. Why is 
there this seeming inconsistency in the ar- 
rangements of the creation. Why do we 
have these precious gifts bestowed, only to 
be snatched from us by these depredators ? 

We find in every department of nature a 
nicely balanced system, one race of crea- 
tures set Over against another to keep each 
other within the limits which the Creator 
has assigned them, and at the head of this 
systemis man. He has intelligence capable 
of understanding the designs of the Almighty, 
and of co-operating with the divine plans, or 
of thwarting them. In the sea, over which 
man has little control, the balance between 
the.various tribes of fishes is kept up with 
little variation. If any race is materially 
diminished, it is that which visits the rivers 
and small streams for the purpose of depos- 
iting its spawn, and thus comes within the 
reach of man. The tribes that are voracious 
are less prolific, so that they are not unduly 
multiplied, and those which constitute the 
prey of others are made more abundantly 
fertile, and by instinct deposite their spawn 
in secure places. Thus, life in the sea 
moves on harmoniously, and no race be- 
comes extinct until it has accomplished the 
work assigned to it by the Creator. 

Man has interfered with the arrangements 
of Providence in regard to insects in two 
ways. Their supplies have been cut off, so 
that instead of feeding upon the forests and 
shrubs, they are now forced to feed upon 
cultivated crops. The forests once covered 
the whole country nearly, and every one 
must see the effect upon insect life of cutting 
off three-fourths or more of their natural 
pasture grounds. At the same time that 
there has been this reduction in the supplies 
of the insect tribes, the birds, their natural 
enemies, have been almost exterminated. 
They were designed to check the enormous 
multiplication of insects, and to be taken un- 
der the protection of man—for the sake of 
their aid in protecting him in the enjoyment 
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of the fruit of his labors. Instead of re- 
ceiving this protection, many of the birds 
have been proscribed by law, and a price set 
upon the heads of crows and black-birds, as 
if they were the enemies of man. Vaga- 
bond boys have had a special commission to 
destroy them with powder and. lead, as if 
they were doing the world a service. So 
greatly has the stock of birds been reduced, 
that cultivators are beginning to be alarmed, 
and in some of the States they have already 
secured wiser legislation. But it will take 
many years before the natural balance be- 
tween birds and insects can be restored. — 

There are, doubtless, moral lessons under- 
lying these facts, but it is not our purpose to 
discuss them here. Meanwhile man must 
do tardily, and with infinite labor, what were 
better done by the myriad songsters of the 
grove and the meadow, until these have re- 
gained their place in our fields and gardens 
Man holds the balance of power, and may, 
through the birds, keep the insect tribes in 
check, so as to secure his harvests. 

The swallows and martins, that find con- 
genial society in man, should be encouraged 
to take up their abode around our barns and 
dwellings. They devour swarming insects, 
wasps, beetles and goldsmiths. It is esti- 
mated that a single bird will devour five 
thousand moths in a week. The sparrows 


and wrens prey upon insects ifvanother stage- 


of their existence, when they first come out 
of their eggs, and lurk within the buds, 
leaves, and flowers of plants. The thrushes, 
crows, blue-birds, jays, and black-birds de- 
vour butterflies, grasshoppers, crickets, lo- 
custs, and the larger beetles. Ina season 
of three months, a single family of jays 
will destroy at least twenty thousand in- 
sects. This gives us some idea of the effec- 
tual check which birds put upon the ravages 
of insects. Now in “fly time,” while the 
whole air is redolent of their murmurings, 
we would stir up the pure minds of our read 
ers to think of their depredations, and to de 
vise methods to destroy them. 


EXAMINE YOUR TREES 


for the evidence of their ravages. It is sur. 
prising to see how ready farmers are to pay 
cash for trees, and to plant them well, and 
how careless they are of their after treat- 
ment. They take it for granted that the crop 
of fruit is sure, as soon as the tree is set. I 

is not so. The work is only well begun. 
Trees should be treated as personal friends, 
looked to, visited, and flattered with particu- 
lar attentions. Inquire after their health, and 
a response will come from the bark, the 
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twigs, and the leaves. Is the trunk smooth, 
indicating that the owner has applied strong 
soap-suds recently, and routed the moss and 
the countless progeny of seale bugs? There 
is sawdust around the collar perhaps. In- 
vestigate the hole with a wire, and smite the 
borer with a fatal dore under the fifth rib. Is 
the new wood strong and healthy; and the 
foliage luxuriant and glossy? You will find 
many curled and dead leaves, perhaps, and 
within the folds a whole brood of eggs, or a 
crawling grub. Kill him, as you hope for 
fruit next year. Turn pigs into your or- 
chard to eat up the early dropping fruit. 
Every worm-eaten apple is a pest-house— 
destroy it. Scrape off the old bark, that 
serves as a refuge forthe moths and their 
eggs; and bear it in mind, that all these 
labors and appliances will but imperfectly do 
the work of birds. 
THE TIMELY SAVING OF SEEDS. 

Do not wait till they begin to shell from 
the pod before you gatherthem. They are 
perfected even before the pod or husk is dry, 
and the drying process will go on quite as 
well under an open shed as on the stalk. 
Cabbages, turnips, beets, and some other 
vegetables have already formed their seeds 
and should be immediately secured. Have a 
place for them, and let them be bagged, and 
labeled, as soon as they are sufficiently dry. 

DRYING SWEET CORN. 

As you are luxuriating this month in that 
delicious compound, succotash, remember 
the dearth of next winter, and lay in a gen- 
erous supply of this inspissated article. The 
beans will take care of themselves well 
enough, but the corn requires skill to evapo- 
rate its water, and leave behind in the ker- 
nel its sugar, starch, and gum, and those es- 
sential oils which lend their charm to the 
dish of corn and beans. Take the corn 
when in its best condition for this purpose. 
If too old upon the stalk, it will be too old 
next winter when dried. Juicy, plump ears, 
when the milkas richest, should be selected. 
They may be dried in the green state or 
boiled and then dried. In either case scrape 
the corn from the cob and dry upon sheets 
in bright sunny weather, and finish off in 
pans in the oven, or over the stove. When 
the drying is once commenced the evapora- 
tion should be.kept up until it is finished. 
Sweet corn, soured in the drying, is ruined. 

"STRAWBERRY BEDS 
should be made this month, if they have not 
already a place inthe garden. This delicious 
fruit is scarcely more difficult of cultivation 
than the potato, and every farmer ought to 
have a generous supply for his own table, if 
he do not cultivate them for market. In the 
back numbers of this volume he will find 
full directions for preparing the beds, and 
setting the plants. 
BUDDING. 

It is a very easy thing to put new tops 
upon young trees by this simple process. It 
is best done upon trees of a year or two old; 
but by taking young sprouts old trees may 
be furnished with new heads. A bundle of 
buds, a sharp budding knife, and bass wood 
matting, or woolen yarn, will furnish you for 
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are cut should be of ‘this year’s growth, and 
taken from the top or bearing parts of the 
parent tree. A day ortwo after a rain, when 
the sap is running freely, is the best time to 
insert the buds. All the cuts upon stock 
and bud should be made with a very sharp 
knife. Full directions were given in last 
month’s Agriculturist. 


THE APPLE WORM. 


Now that the curculio and black wart have 
got such control of the plum tree, and the 
pear and cherry suffer so much from our se- 
vere winters and various diseases, men are 
beginning to feel that they must fall back on 
that old stand-by, the apple. Our own ob- 
servation, this summer especially, of blast- 
ed pear and cherry trees, leads us to feel 
thus inclined. But the apple tree is not 
without its enemies and diseases. We al- 
lude now particularly to the worm,—not the 
caterpillar which infests the branches and 
preys upon the leaves, but what is known as 
the apple-worm or “‘ Codling moth,” appear- 
ing first in Spring as a miller, depositing its 
eggs in the calyx or eye of the young fruit, 
from which a grub is hatched and eats into 
the center of the apple. For several years 
past this pest has been increasing its rav- 
ages. In all quarters, last fall, fruit which 
appeared sound and fair to the eye, was 
found perforated by the worm. ; 

What, then, shall we do? Certainly not 
sit down in despair and leave the time-hon- 
ored and long loved apple to follow the other 
fruits so abundantly preyed upon. The ap- 
ple-worm can be destroyed and he must be. 
Now, at this very season of the year, oper- 
ations may be begun. Small, immature 
fruit is now beginning to fall from the trees, 
and will continue to do so until autumn. 
These apples contain worms and should be 
destroyed immediately. Whenone has only 
afew choice trees in his door-yard, these 
apples can be picked up, (children’s little 
fingers are just the things for this work,) 
and fed to the pigs or cooked to destroy the 
insect. In large orchards swine should be 
allowed to run, which will eat up nearly all 
the punctured fruit as fast as itfalls. Early 
in spring is another season for attacking the 
worm. At that time he may be caught nap- 
ping in the shape of a moth, rolled up ina 
cocoon in the crevices of the tree, where he 
has spent the winter. The killing of these 
worms should be made a part of every 
Spring’s work. 

Another very good method has been rec- 
ommended, viz: to suspend quart bottles, 
half filled with sweetened water, by straps 
from the branches of the tree. This trap 
must be set early in summer, while the ma- 
rauder has on his wings. In the course of 
a few weeks multitudes will take to the bot- 
tle, and find hard drinking prove their ruin. 


Some orchardists try fire by night, in con- 
nection with sweetened water by day. They 
kindle smail bonfires of straw or shavings in 
their orchards, one or two evenings a week, 
in June, and the apple-miller, like others of 
the family, flies into the fire and perishes 
The tar flambeaux spoken of on page 135 of 
the June number are recommended, burning 








CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS, 


—o— 
aucust, 1857. 


[We note down a summary of various operations, 
— of them very common ones, it is true, but a simple 
catalogue like this will often suggest a piece of work that 
would otherwise be forgotten. Phe Calendar 1s adapted 
to the latitudes of 40° to 44°. A little allowance inust be 
made for each degree of latitude—later north— earlier 
south. This table will be made out anew every month, 
and adapted to the season of each year. 


Exp.anatTions.—The letters, f.m. 1., refer to. first, mid- 
dle, and last of the month. 


Doubling the letters thus: ff., mim., or Il., gives emphusis 
to the particular period indicated.] 


FARM. 


The presentis, by some, called a month of leisure, tit 
the thrifty farmer will see enough to occupy histime. Ht. 
business is not as pressing as during ‘‘ hay and harves!.” 
and he may properly enjoy a iittle relaxation with hi< 
family, and let the boys “go fishing.” But his farm ery < 
must not be neglected, and now is a favorable opportuu: 
ty to collect and conipost manures for winter gra'n anv 
Spring crops of next season. “A penny saved is tue 
pence earned,” should be borne in mind by those uh» 
spend large sums annually in the purchase of foreign 
manures. 

Among the things requiring attention is the cutting ot 

Bushes along hedges and in pastures. Bushes ‘‘ whip 
ped” during this month will not sprout readily. 

Butter and Cheese making will form a very importan 
part of “‘ household labors,” in all of which neatness 1s an 
essential requisite. For directions see July number, anu 
on another page. 

Cabbages—Late ones may still be planted out ff. on 
grounds already free, or soon to be cleared of early crops 

Cattle—See that their grazing lands are sufficient. 
Give milch cows a little of the soiling crop each cay 'v 
keep up a good supply of milk, especially if it is tor 
market. A handful of clean wood ashes, mixed with as 
much salt, given toeach animal every week is a good pre- 
ventive of “‘ murrain.” 

Corn—Keep the fields free from weeds, but do not plew 
or cultivate so deep as to injure the roots at this season. 
Early plantings for forage may be gradually cutand fed, 

Cotton—Prepare baskets, sacks, gin stands, presses. 
&c., in the early part of the month, that there be*no de- 
tention when the picking season commences at the south, 
about the middle of the month. 

Draining—Reclaim swamps, and double the value o. 
wet lands by thorough drainage. Read the chapters in 
former numbers. 

Fences—Keep in good repair. Do not invite your 
cattle to become ynruly by leaving a bar down here, a 
rail or board off there, and a broken down wall in another 
place. 

Forests—The present is a favorable month to cut off 
forests for the purpuse of bringing them under tillage. 
After removing the larger wood, spread and burn the 
brush m. 1. for a crop of rye or wheat. 

Hay—Cut Salt and Sedge, selecting neap tides in order 
to remove it without being flooded. Stack upon high 
grounds or give it barn room. 

Hoeing should not be neglected as long as weeds con- 
tinue to grow. : 

Hogs—Keep their pens and yards well supplied with 
manure materials, and compel them to contribute in part 
towards their support as manufacturers. Store hogs may 
continue in pasture or orchard, but those for early fatten- 
ing should have a smaller range and more feed. 

Manures—Pay particular attention to their manufar- 
ture, collecting from the woods, muck swamps, ponds 
and road-sides, everything valuable and compost with 
fish and sea-weed. Keep hog and cattle yards covered 
with muck and collect the droppings each morning throw- 
ing them ina heap undercover. Read article in pres- 
ent number on the “drainage of cattle yards and Hints 
for the Season,” on another page. 

Millet-—Commence cutting for milch cows ff. Secure 
the whole crop before the seed hardens, unless the grain 
is wanted. 

Muck—Dig in dry weather and cart a goodly supply to 
your yards and stables, as recommended elsewhere. 

Oats—Complete harvesting ff. Do not allow them to 
get too ripe, thus injuring the straw for feeding. 

Pastures—See that the feed is sufficient for grazing ani- 
mals. <A frequent change of grounds is beneficial. 

Plow deep for winter grain m. ll. manuring wel . 

Potatoes—Early plantings are now ready for market 
and the ground may receive a crop of cabbages or 
turnips. 

Poultry—Look to, especially if confined in houses and 
yards. Keep the roosts and nests clean, and if troubled 
with vermin, dust the fowls with flour of sulphur. Line 
the nests with tobacco leaves to expel lice from setting 
hens. , 

Rice—Complete cutting at the South, m. 1., shfutting off 








this work. The shoots from which the buds 


for a long time if properly prepared. 


the water for a week or ten days previous to harvesting 
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Root Crops—Keep the ground free from weeds and well 
stirred between the rows. 

Rye—Complete harvesting both winter and spring va- 
nieties. Sow winter crop ll. 

Seed Wheat, Rye, &c.—If all foul stuff was pulled 
from the seed patch, it will only be necessary to thresh 
with flaiis, and sift out the small shriveled grains. See 
article on ‘* Saving Seed Wheat.” 

Sheep—Protect from doge by placing bells upon a few 
of the flock, the jingling sometimes frighten dogs. 

Stone Fences—Build as opportunity offers, using up the 
stone and securing a good permanent fence at the same 
time. 

Sugar Cane—Cut a portion of the Chinese and feed to 
milch cows or cure it for winter use. If cutf.m. it will 
make asecond growth of similar size for late harvest. See 
article in this number. 

Timber—Cut during this monthif the best preserving 
quatity is sought. 

Timothy—Sow with rye ll. if this crop is used to seed 
down with. Next month will bein time for the main crop. 

TobaccoCommence harvesting when the leaves have 
ucquired a mottled, gummy appearance and break when 
doubled over. ; 

Turnips may still be sown ff. among corn and potatoes, 
or after early crops. Flat or cow-horn varieties should be 
used instead of ruta bagus for such late sowings. Culti- 
vate, hoe and thin former plantings. 

Weeds—Make into compost, or feed to swine instead 
of raising for seed, particularly about the manure heap. 

Wheat—Cut Spring varieties at the north m.1. Pre- 
pare grounds Il. for early sowing next month. Winter 
wheat may be sownthis month. Nature sows for the 
next crop as soon as the old one is ripe. 


ORCHARD AND NURSERY. 

The fruit grower is now reaping the reward of his per- 
severing labors, in the luscious Peaches, Plums, Early 
Apples and Pears, whose sunny cheeks and sweet aroma 
gratify both the eye and the palate. Well may he feel a 
laudable pride as he views his fully loaded trees, the 
branches of some of which he has had to support to pre- 
vent their breaking under the weight of a heavy crop of 
large sized perfect fruit, and he now feels amply paid for 
the extra care bestowed upon his orchard by way of ma- 
nuring, pruning, cleansing thetrunks, destroying insects 
and thinning the fruit. 

In both Orchard and Nursery the Summer pruning 
commenced last month, may be continued during August. 
The chief work of the Nurseryman for the present, 
however, is 

Budding—Which should be continued on the different 
varieties as the state of the stock and ripeness of the buds 
indicate the proper season. It is useless to attempt bud- 
ding when the bark of the seedling will not separate rea- 
daily Those inserted last month should be examined in 
about three weeks after the operation and bandages loos- 
ened it necessary. Rebud if the first has failed to unite. 

Caterpillars—Examine for late broods of these, and 
check their ravages at once. 

Fallen Frait—Collect by hand, or allow swine a range 
of the orchard. Cook all that falls prematurely, to destroy 
the worms remaining in it. 

Fences—Keep in good repair, as cattle are fond of nip- 
ping off the new growth if an entrance can be obtained to 
the grounds. 

Hoeing of Nursery grounds should not be neglected this 
month, nor should the soil about newly planted, or even 
other fruit trees nourish a crop of weeds. 

Inarching—This is the proper season for performing the 
peration upon many trees and plants. See full direc- 
tions On another page. 

Insects—Keep up the torches, and suspend bottles as 
per directions already given. 

' Layer shrubs, trees and vines, as treated of ina subse- 
quent column. 

Peaches will need gathering and marketing during the 
early part ofthe month. Pick before they are soft, else 
they will bruise in transporting. Z 

Pears, particularly early varieties are now ripening and 
should be gathered and laid upon shelves or sent to market 
while firm. The flavor is not injured but rather improved 
by picking before fully ripe and maturing them in houses. 

PruningComplete f. m. We strongly advise sum- 
mer and fall pruning in preference to deferring it till 
winter or Spring. 

Seedlings ofall kinds should be kept free from weeds. 
Shade the evergreens, and other varieties liable to burn 
off, by a partial screen, or place them under the branches 
of trees. 

Stones or pits—Collect and put in the ground or in boxes 
of moderately dry sand orearth. If long kept in a dry 
State they will rarely vegetate. 

Thin late fruit ff. ifnot already attended to. 

Vines—Continue to train new growth, and layer for 
an increase of stock. 

Weeds—Give these to the hoe or hogs, instead of their 


KITCHEN AND FRUIT GARDEN. 


The planting season is nearly over and attention to the 
growing crops will claim the gardener’s chief labors. Any 
spots rendered vacant by failures or removals of early 
crops may, however, still be sown to Dutch turnips, or 
planted with late Cabbages. Soil is not like a jaded horse 
which needs rest after performing a journey. Give it a 
good coating of manure, with athorough plowing or spad- 
ing and it is as willing to produce a second crop as it was 
the first. It should not be allowed to spend even the re- 
mainder of the season in idleness while there is an in 
creasing demand for almost every cultivated vegetable 
production. A glance at the table below will call atten- 
ton to most of the garden products, commencing’ with the 

Asparagus Bed, which should not be given up to weeds 
wow that its season for usefulness is over. Keep it as 
clean as heretofore for the future benefit of the bed. 

Beans—Early Kidneys may still be planted ff. except 
at the far North. 

Beets—Thin those sown last month. Early ones are 
ready for use. Pull from the thickest parts of the bed. 

Cabbages—Cauliflowers and Brocoli—Plant ff. for late 
use, if they were not all putin last month. Keep grounds 
well stirred about former. plantings. 

Celery—Put out the remaining crop ff. wetting both the 
trenches and the plants after setting. See treatment on 

another page. 

Corn Salad—Sow 1. for winter and spring crop. 

Currants and Gooseberries—Prune m. 1. cutting out old 
decaying wood. Head back, and shape to a tree form, as 

seen on page 1120f May number. 

Espalier or Wall trees—Regulate branches, and prune 
if necessary. 

Grape Vines—Read chapters on. 

Herbs—Complete gathering, cutting while in full flow- 
er. Dry and pack in tight boxes or bottles after sifting. 

Hops—Pick during dry weather as they ripen. See ar- 
ticle on their culture. 

Insects—Continue to destroy those injurious to vegeta- 
tion as per directions of last month. 

LettuceSow and plant out f. m. 1. 

Mushrooms—Collect spawn ff. and make beds m. 1. 

Onions—Sow ll. for sets to plant out next spring. 

Peas—Sow ff. forlate. Clear grounds of the haulm or 
straw of early crops and resow with peas or turnips. 

Radishes—Sow f. m. 1. for succession . 

Raspberries—Cut out bearing canes which have ripened 
their crop. Collect and house the stakes. 

Seeds—Collect as many as possible and preserve them 
in dry places, labelling with care. 

Spinach—Sow f. m. 1. for Autumn use. 

Strawberries—Make beds and plant at any time dur- 
ing the month, mulching and watering freely. 

Tomatoes—Stake or bush ff. 

Turnips—Sow ‘Ruta Bagas ff. except at the North 
where Dutch varieties will succeed best at this season. 
Read chapters in last number and on another page of the 
present issue. 

Water—Give slops, wash water, &c., to currant bushes, 
strawberry beds, and newly planted vegetables. 

Weeds—Raise vegetables instead of acrop of weeds to 
impoverish the soil, and leave seed for future toil or labor 
to exterminate. 


FLOWER GARDEN AND LAWN. 


Many of the directions given last month will apply for 

the present, Annuals now present a fine show of bloom, 
and late perennials succeed the early flowering varieties. 
The principal labors in this department should now be 
directed to keeping the grounds clean and attractive, and 
the soil loose about the plants. Many ofthe potted plants 
brought from the houses in June and July, will require a 
shift into larger pots. 
Bulbous Plants—Those intended to be removed this 
season should be lifted ff. if not done last month. Some 
of the earlier blooming varieties, such as Snow Drop, 
Crocus, Iris, &c., may be planted ll. although next month 
will beinseason. Now is aproper time to sow seeds, for 
new varieties. 

Carnations and Picotees—Continue to layer ff. m. 
Separate and plant out former layerings which have 
rooted, watering freely. 


gate. Stakef. m. 
Clarkia and Coreopsis—Sow in pots or on warm borders 


_ 


L. 
Dahlias are now the “ Pride of the Garden,” ifa goodly 
number of various colors were interspersed at planting 
time. Stake to prevent injury by winds or storms, and 
prune off superfluous branches. Frequent waterings, and 
a mulch about the roots improve the appearance of the 
bloom. ; 
Flower Stalks—Cut away perennials and biennials as 
fastas they complete their bloom, and remove annuals 
entirely, giving the space to later varieties. 





taking both food and drink from your grounds, 


Gravel Walks--Hoe or weed often, raking smoothly. 


Chrysanthemum—Layer f. m. those intended to propa- 
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Hedges—Clip m. 1. unless it was done during the latter 
part of last month. 

Hoe often all cultivated grounds, walks, &c., removing 
the weeds with the rake. 

Hollyhocks—Propagate by suckers, or cuttings of the 
same. 

Insects—Do not allow them to increase even if they are 
not as troublesome as earlier inthe season. Continue the 
Whale Oil Soap mixture for slugs on rose bushes. A dust- 
ing of lime or wood ashes will accomplish the same pur- 
pose. 

Lawn and Grass Edgings—Mow evenly every two 
weeks and rake off. 

Pansies—Plant seed ff. for Spring bloom. Continue to 
layer and remove those which are well rooted. 

Perennials—Fibrous rooted, such as Sweet William, 
Scarlet Lychnis, Ragged Robin, &c., may be parted and 
transplanted m. 1. ‘ 

Potted Plants—Loosen the earth on the surface of 
pots, and remove‘any decayed leaves. 

Prune Shrubs and Trees upon the Lawn, or borders, if 
— always using the knife sparingly upon shade 

rees. 

Roses—Continue to bud and layer ffm _ See article on 
layering. 

Seeds—Collect as they ripen, and save as directed 
last month. 

k Ten Week Stocks—Sow m. 1. for early Spring bloom- 
ing. 

Transplant any late annuals still needing it, watering 
thoroughly both before and after setting. Shade for afew 
days if dry hot weather succeeds. 

Verbenas—Layer ff. m. for winter and Spring blooming 
in houses. 

Water—Give to potted plants especially, and those new- 
ly planted out. If very dry an application both morning 
and evening will be beneficial to those which absorb 
rapidly. It is better to mulch the ground before watering. 

Weeds should only be found in the Flower: Garden in 
the shape of native wild-flowers, many of which are 
worthy of a place here. : 


GREEN AND HOT HOUSE. 


A large number of plants are still in the Flower Borders, 
or in pots in the open air and are treated under “ Fiower 
Garden,” Those remaining will need abundance of 

Air each day, unless the weather is unfavorable. 

Annuals—Sow Mignonette, Clarkia, Coreopsis, &c., for 
Winter flowering. 

Azalias—Give plenty of air and water, syringing fre 
quently. Shade from hot sun. 

Budding—Complete f m. 

Bulbs—Pot a few m. 1. for winter forcing. 

Callas—Repot f. m. watering moderately. 

Camellias—Repot, bud and inarchf.m. Syringe and 
water freely. 

Chrysanthemums=Shift into blooming pots, giving li- 
quid manures. : 

Cuttings of succulent plants make f. m. 

Earthin Pots—Loosen or stir, rehéwing where neces 
sary. . 

Fumes of Tobacco—Give to houses containing. green 
fly, apis, &c. 

Gloxinias—Those done blooming may now “ dry off.” 

Grapes—See Chapters on. 

Houses—Commence early to put them in order, before 
plants are brought in. Repair shelves and beds, glaze 
windows, cleanse the whole house thoroughly, have ropes 
weights and pullies in working condition, look to the 
heating apparatus, anc lastly paint those houses requiring 
it, being careful toempty them from all tender succulent 
plants at the time, else the poisonous gas from new paint 
will cause defoliation. 

Insects—Allow none to increase as the brooding season 
draws toaclose. Fumigate, syringe with pure water and 
the Whale Oil Soap mixture. 

Labels—Prepare for all potted plants, writing both 
generic and specific names upon a painted surface. 
Layering and Inarching—Continue f. m. as directed 
upon another page. 

Oranges, Lemons, Shaddocks, &ce.—Complete budding 
ff.m. 

Pelargoniums—Repot and make cuttings of ff, 
Potting—This is the appropriate season for shifting gen 
erally, and potting off seedlings. Complete early, that 
they may become established befcre winter. 
Seeds—Watch the ripening of and collect ff, m. 

Stake weak shoots, and turn often. 

Tender Plants, and those for early winter bloom. Take 
in ll. 

Verbenas, Petunias, Geraniums, &c.—Layer and make 
cuttings ff. m. for winter flowering. Pot off those made 
last month. 

WaterGive abundantly inside, and to pots in the 
border, Syringe the foliage and walls of the house both 
morning and evening, sprinkling the floors at the same 





time, 
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THR CHIEF AIM IN FARMING, depth, and to add to it more elements of fer-|improve his soil, making this his chief 


There are many cultivators of the soil 
who seem to have no well-defined purpose 
in their husbandry. They have no plans 
laid far ahead, which they are seeking to 
realize in their practice. They exist rather 
than live, are listless in their efforts, and 
effect no beneficial changes in the soil they 
attempt to cultivate. Everything about them 
wears the aspect of decay. The farm build- 
ings are never repaired, while it is possible 
to get along without it. You can see the 
gaps in the roof, where the winds have 
blown off the shingles, and the missing 
boards and swinging clapboards from the 
sides of the building. The fences are never 
re-set, no stones are dug from the mowing 
fields, and no drains are made in the swamps 
and low lands. They simply contrive to get 
along, their land and themselves growing 
poorer every year. 

There is another class, who have purpose 
and energy enough, but it is not wisely 
directed. Their aim in farming is to get the 
most possible out of the soil, and to put the 
Jeast possible back, in the shape of com- 
posts and fertilizers. Their whole farming 
operations are based upon the theory that 
the soil is a living well that will always send 
forth its waters as long as there is anybody 
to draw. They plant and sow as long as 
they can get remunerative crops, and then 
either sell out, or resort to concentrated fer- 
tilizers, which stimulate the soil to part with 
its last elements of fertility, and leave it 
nearly barren. They are generally ener- 
getic men, work hard, and push their help 
as hard as they do their acres. They plant 
a very large breadth of land, and in a few 
years exhaust a whole farm. They do not 
believe in plowing in crops, or in making 
composts, or in saving the stable manures. 
They ean not see any utility in carting dirt 
:nto the barn-yard, and then carting it out 
again. It looks like a waste of labor. If 
near the shore, they rely upon fish to stimu- 
late the soil when it fails to produce other- 
wise, and thus crop after crop of grain and 
grass is taken off, until the land is exhausted 
of its carbon, and runs to sorrel. If inland, 
they rely upon Peruvian guano, which in a 
few years serves the soil in the same man- 
ner. The theory of these farmers is to get 
great crops, at whatever expense to the 
land. -This is the skinning method of farm- 
ing, and the more energy these farmers have 
the sooner the land is ruined. 

Now, we believe the chief aim in all good 
farming to be the improvement of the soil 
until it reaches the point where maximum 
crops are produced at the least expense. 
Wise husbandry regards the farm simply as 
a machine for turning out crops. The ma- 
chine is the matter of first importance. 
This is always to be kept in good running 
order, and its efficiency is to be increased 
by all economical methods. The man who 
farms upon this system will never sacrifice 
soil for a great crop. His aim is to have 
every crop taken off, leaving the land in a 
better condition than he found it. He aims 
in every working of the soil to increase its 








tility than he removes in the crops, and to 
make the crops not only pay for themselves, 
but to pay for the improvement of the acres 
upon which they are grown. 

In carrying out this aim, so as to realize 
these results, a man shows his skill as a 
cultivator. It is a comparatively easy thing 
for any one, who has money, to improve the 
soil so that it shall produce crops paying for 
the labor of growing them, and the interest 
on two or three hundred dollars an acre. 
Stable manure enough well plowed in will 
do this. But itis altogether another matter 
to make this improvement pay for itself. 
Yet it is a possible thing to do this, and there 
are farmers skillful enough to accomplish 
this result, and this we hold to be the true 
aim in the cultivation of the soil. 

All good farming, then, must look to a 
permanent occupation of the soil. Eco- 
nomical improvements can not be made in 
a single year. The most judicious improve- 
ments, those which finally pay the largest 
profits, require several years to bring in 
their full returns. It is a matter of great 
importance that our farming population 
should not only be settled, but that they 
should feel settled, and plan all their opera- 
tions upon the farm as if they expected to 
spend all their days upon it. 

Here is a ten acre lot now in mowing, cut- 
ting ten tons of hay, worth one hundred dol- 
lars. It has in it some stumps, more boul- 
ders, some brush by the wall, and a few wet 
places, growing nothing but sour grasses 
and flags. It can be cleared of all obstruc- 
tions, be underdrained, subsoiled and ma- 
nured, so as to produce three tons of hay to 
the acre for the sum of say one thousand 
do:lars. It will not pay the present occu- 
pant to do this the coming year, if he is 
going to sell out the year following. But he 
may accomplish all this economically in five 
years, furnish profitable employment for his 
help, introduce the mowing machine, and 
cut more fodder upon the field than he now 
cuts upon the whole farm. He may get 
crops enough from the field during the five 
years to pay for all the improvements, leav- 
ing the increased value of the land, certainly 
not less than a hundred dollars an acre, as 
the reward of his skill in husbandry. 

This is an illustration of what a farmer’s 
aim should be, and a good example of the 
kind of improvements that are needed upon 
most farms, at least upon the seaboard. 
The fields want to be cleared of rocks, the 
swales need deep underdrains cut through 
them, with smaller side drains running into 
them at right angles; old walls want remov- 
ing, and the fields enlarging to ten or twenty 
aeres ; the whole surface needs to be tho- 
roughly worked and manured, so as to pro- 
duce maximum crops. By this thorough 
method, horse labor may be substituted for 
that of man, so as to save full one half of 
the present expense of raising and harvest- 
ing the crops. In smooth land, nearly all 
the planting and hoeing can be done by a 
horse; all the mowing, reaping, cradling 
and raking can be done by the same method. 

The man who will lay his plans wisely to 





object, and who will judiciously expend his 
capital in the improvements we have indi- 
cated, is in a fair way to gain a competence. 
This kind of farming, in the long run, will 
pay amply, and we believe more surely than 
any other business. The skinning process, 
which is reckless of the soil, and looks only 
to the crops, is bad policy both for the farm 
and its owner. Let it be abandoned. 


HINTS FOR THE SEASON. 


At this season of the year, many of our 
readers are, with us, noting the results of 
good farming. The dog-star is in the as- 
cendant. Long, hot, dry days succeed each 
other, rapidly carrying off the moisture of 
the soil which many plants need for their 
healthy growth and maturity. In some 
places the corn crop is checked in its growth 
before the ears are filled out; pastures are 
turning brown, and crisp under the tread of 
the foot; some fruit trees are in a suffering 
condition, and gardens and ornamental 
grounds are less attractive than in more fa- 
vorable seasons. 

Ist. But we have observed one thing dur- 
ing this dry weather which, though not new, 
yet needs frequent mention, viz.: that the 
best tilled lands suffer least from drouth. 
We daily pass several fields which were 
subsoiled and thoroughly manured last 
Spring, and the crops on them continue to 
grow with great luxuriance, their waving 
leaves seeming to beckon defiantly to the 
drouth to come on and do its worst. Fields 
near at hand, with as good natural position 
and soil as the other, but which were hasti- 
ly and superficially tilled, are now drying 
up for lack of moisture. They looked about 
as well during the plentiful rains of Spring 
and early Summer, and seemed to offer a 
premium for poor farming; but now, alas, 
they are a sorrysight! They are a mortifi- 
cation, a reproach, and a pecuniary loss to 
the man who owns them. 

We are by no means disposed to push this 
matter of high farming to an extreme, and to 
insist that every field shall be trench-plowed 
and manured regardless of expense ; but we 
do say that most land should be more thor- 
oughly plowed than they now are, and that 
what is annually taken off in the shape of a 
crop should be returned in the shape of ma- 
nure. Lands well treated dry sooner in 
Spring, retain their moisture and fertility 
better in midsummer, and yield larger and 
better crops. No observing man can open 
his eyes without seeing this. Brother farm- 
er, the present we know is not the time 
to remedy any mistakes you may have made 
in tillage, but it is just the time to feel them 
deeply, and to make note of them for future 
profit. Bear, then, with our “line upon 
line,” and while the aspect of the farms 
around you enforces our exhortation, resolve 
to practice accordingly the next season. 

2d. Our second hint for the times grows 
out of the first, and relates to the gathering 
of materials for the compost heap. It is oft- 
en recommended to collect muck in Winter, 
because that is a season of comparative leis- 
ure. It is well to draw it from the swamp 
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then, but now is the time to dig it out and 
throw it up into heaps todry for Winter 
tiansportation. When lying in its native 
bed in the swamp, it is full five-sixths water. 
What a waste of labor, then, to raise and 
haul it in that state to the barnyard! Dig it 
out now, while the swamps are comparative- 
ly dry, throw it into heaps, cover them if 
possible, and in Winter it will be in fine con- 
dition for removal. Have you no swamp to 
draw upon? Perhaps, then, your neighbor 
has an inexhaustible supply, where you 
could easily purchase a right to dig. Save 
the chips and refuse dirt from your wood- 
house and log-heaps, collect turf from your 
low and wet pastures, or from the side of 
fences where the plow and hoe cannot reach 
in the ordinary course of cultivation. 

3d. Another seasonable hint, suggested by 
the last, relates to the draining of swamps 
and Jow !ands. Now is the best time in the 
whole year for doing this. In Spring or 
Fall, the labor would be greater, as well as 
a hundred fold more unpleasant. Such lands, 
where there is a great flow of water at cer- 
tain seasons, require open drains, at least for 
the main ditch. Branches running into this 
central channel may be made with tile, or 
stones. In digging the main, open ditch, it 
is important to make the sides of it quite 
sloping to prevent their caving in and filling 
up the water-course. We have seen such 
lands, which previously, were almost worth- 
less, made the best part of several farms. 

4th. Take good care of the manure heap 
during the Summer. Too often, during the 
busy Summer season, the cleanings of the 
pig-sty.and stables, and the various refuse 
matters accumulating in the rear of one’s 
premises, are suffered to be exposed to the 
sun, wind and rain, both wasting their most 
valuable properties, and filling the air witha 
noisome stench. We have often urged the 
gathering up and preservation of all fertili- 
zing materials, such as bones, chips, weeds, 
old plaster and lime, kitchen slops, &c., and 
we now repeat the exhortation. Let all 
these things speedily find their way to the 
compost heap. And that heap itself should 
be looked after. If on the north side of the 
barn, it will be better off than on the south. 
And if covered it will be better off still. 
Such a covering can be made without much 
trouble or expense. Set in the ground, six, 
eight, Or more posts, according to the ex- 
pected size of your heap, and throw over 
them a shed roof of boards or slabs, sloping 
tothe south. Board up the shanty on three 
sides, leaving the north open. Now, see to 
it that a generous pile of muck, or its equiv- 
ulent, is deposited just outside of this shed, 
and you will be ready for operations. Wheel 
in manure from all quarters as fast as it ac- 
cumulates, and lay it in rows or heaps the 
whole length of the shed, treading it down 
firmly, and covering it with successive lay- 
ers of muck. In this way, the manure will 
be preserved from the action of the elements, 
and the volatile gasses which the Summer 
heat so rapidly evolves, willbe absorbed and 
saved. If any one thinks this won't pay, 


let him—try it and see. 











SEED WHEAT, 
on oe 

Before the 10th of September, most of the wheat 
that will yield a good crop next year will be in 
the ground, and the value of the crop will depend 
greatly on the character and condition of the 
seed. The importance of this great staple, and 
the distress resulting from a diminished supply 
of it, entitle all the aids in its production to a 
careful study. 

SELECT GOOD SEED. 

Ist. Choose a kind which has succeeded well 
in soil and climate similar to your own. Intelli- 
gent neighbors, who have raised good wheat, can 
help much in this matter. It is not well to try 
new experiments on a large scale, unless one is 
prepared to risk a considerable loss. 

2d. Accept only that seed which is perfectly 
ripe and plump. Let no man impose on you by 
saying that sinaller kernels will produce a great- 
er number of plants from a bushel of seed. What 
is wanted is a strong vigorous growth of wheat 
plants. This you cannot effect from half-grown 
or shriveled seed. 

3d. Never sow any but the cleanest seed. You 
can tell by examining it what its condition is. If 
the seed is good in other respects, but is foul, 
clean it yourself. But be sure to have it clean at 
all events. 

Ath. Reject seed that has been kept dump, or 
has been heated. Seed that suffered either or both 


‘of these injuries may germinate, but it has lost a 


part of its vitality, and should never be used for 
seed if better can possibly be secured. 

5th. Do not sow mized seed on the same ground. 
Let the seed of one sowing in the same field be 
of one kind alone. You willthus know what kind 
you are growing, and be able to compare results, 
with an approach towards accuracy. 

6th. If possible, never sow seed which is more 
than one year, or at most, /wo years old. Old 
seed may grow well. But itmay not. Prudence 
will suggest that seed should be used before it 
has been exposed to decay, to insects, to damp- 
ness, or to other injurious agencies. Experience 
has taught that some of these are likely to injure 
the kernel, if it is kept after the first year. 

One way lo get good seed is to select the clean- 
est and best spot in your wheat field, where the 
grain grows most perfectly and is most mature. 
Then harvest and thresh these portions separate- 
ly, with the greatest care, and save the seed for 
sowing. Pursue this course for a number years, 
and you will produce what will seem to be a new 
variety of wheat. But it will only be the same, 
developed and perfected in a higher degree. This 
operation for securing good seed will pay in eve- 
ry department of farming and gardening. 

A good mode of preventing smut is the following : 
Spread seed wheat on the barn floor. Upon four 
bushels of wheat dash from 12 to 16 quarts of hu- 
man urine. Stir the whole well together. Then 
add about six quarts of fresh slacked lime, and 
shovel the wheat over till the lime is evenly 
diffused in the wheat. It should be sown as 
soon after this preparation as_ practicable ; 
for a long delay would injure its vegetative 
powers. This mode of treating seed wheat is 
deemed, in England, a specific against smut. It 
has been practised in America also by some 
wheat growers, who say it has been uniformly 
successful. Tar water will answer instead of 
urine, and is preferred by many. 

The farmer who will select and prepare his 
seed wheat according to the above suggestions, 
will greatly increase the chances in favor of his 
having a fine crop next year. 





nun eaeend 
—— 





POTATO VINES AS A MANURE. 
A new inducement for the cultivation of 
this crop may be found in the value of the 
tops asa fertilizer. It is well known that 
all vegetable substances become the food of 
other plants when they decompose, and that 
it is good economy to save all vegetable 
wastes upon the farm for manure. In some 
plants large quantities of nitrogen, potash, 
&c., are concentrated, so that they approxi- 
mate in value to animal wastes for manure. 
It has been well known for a long time that 
rape cake and cotton seed are good fertili- 
zers. Fromsome experiments that have 
lately come under our notice, we are in- 
clined to think that the vines of th2 potato 
may be added to the list of concentrated 
vegetable manures, and that the part of the 
potato crop above ground, so generally con- 
sidered worthless, may prove to be no in- 
considerable part of its value. Jt has been 
our practice for years to put the tops 
of this plant, when the tubers were dug, im- 
mediately into the compost heap, since 
chemical analysis shows that they contain a 
large per cent. of potash. We see in the 
last report of Secretary Flint to the Mas- 
sachusetts board of Agricultme, that a prac- 
tical farmer in Norfolk County has been ap- 
plying them as a top dressing to grass land. 
This farmer says “for several years we 
have been in the habit of raising from onv 
to three acres of early potatoes for market. 
We have usually dug them early in August. 
and before the tops were dead. The tops 
are taken directly from the field, and spread 
on the mowing lands to very great advan- 
age. We think the tops from an acre of 
potatoes sufficient to top dress an acre of 
mowing land, and the effect is equal to three 
or four cords of good manure. | 
It is a well-ascertained fact that the stalks 
of the potato are rich in the organic ele- 
ments of plants. Fromberg’s analysis gives 
in 100 pounds of the leaves,*in their natural 
state, 5.12 to 5.76 per cent. of nitregen, and 
in the same weight of leaves dried, 82 to 92 
per cent. of nitrogen. According to the 
statement of this reliable chemist, every ton 
of potato tops saved would add to the soil 50 
pounds of inorganic salts and twenty pounds 
of nitrogen. This would make a ton of them 
worth more than two tons of Ichaboe guano. 
It is doubtful, however, whether the Nor- 
folk farmer has adopted the best method of 
using them. In spreading them upon grass 
land, in their green state, in the dog days, a 
large part of the nitrogen must be lost. A 
much safer mode would be, as soon as the 
potatoes are dug, to remove them to a heap 
and compost them with muck or loam. We 
have always noticed that such heaps are 
very soon thrown into violent fermentation. 
This would be a good way of decomposing 
coarse sods from swamps and marshes. All 
the ammonia evolved from the vines would 
be saved in the muck, and a large quantity 
of valuable compost would be prepared at a 
a small cost. 
This suggestion of the value of these tops 
for manure is worthy of careful trial by all - 
who cultivate this croup. 
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GOLD MEDAL OF THE U. &. 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


We present herewith a copy of the face 
o the new “Grand Goki Medal” of the 
above Society. This medal is just of the 
size of ourcut. We see onthe face Ceres, 
who was, according to the ancient heathen 
mythology, the goddess of Corn, and the 
patroness of those who cultivated the earth. 
Seated on a throne, in her right hand, which 
is extended upward and forward in an atti- 
tude of invitation, she holds a wreath of 
honor; in her left the sickle—emblem of 
agricultural industry. In her lap are gath- 
ered various fruits. Her brow is crowned 
with the star of Empire, and her expressive 
countenance manifests her dignified rank 
as the impartial disposer of awards to the 
competitors. Around the rim of the medal 
is the classic wreath of laurel. 

Reverse Side.—The opposite side of this 
medal is ornamented simply with a wreath 
of plants, the productions of the grand di- 
visions of the United States, emblematic of 
the National character of the Society. On 








one side are the Sugar Cane and Cotton Plant, on the other Indian Corn and Wheat, and, at the bottom, uniting the 
two, is a grape vine laden with fruit and leaves. Thus the great stapleso the South, North, West and East, are 
wreathed together, encircling a space appropriated for inscribing the name of the successful competitor. 








NATIONAL REAPER AND MOWER TRIAL, 
At Syracuse, N. Y., July 13, 1857. 


Es 

Having been unexpectedly detained by unto- 
ward circumstances from attending the above 
Exhibition, we left the matter in care of an intel- 
ligent friend, from whom we received a long and 
full report of the entire proceedings. After due 
consideration, however, we do not think it worth 
while to publish the account. A Committee of 
skillful judges were appointed to conduct the trial, 
and many of the results arrived at, they, perhaps 
wisely, kept from the public for the time being. It 
is now tou late for any use to he made of the’ re- 
sults this season. On the whole, we deem it best 
to suspend any remarks upon the implements, 
and wait for the full report of the Judges, which 
will be made public in September. 

Though we have doubts as to much practical 
good resulting from great gatherings of this cha- 
racter, the one at Syracuse appears to have been 
one of the best conducted of any hitherto held. 
We quote the closing paragraph of the report 
made for us : 

During the entire week of the trial, the weather 
was dry, and excessively hot, and it was a daily 
wonder that the President of the Society, at his 
present age, could bear up as he did throughout 
in his arduous duties. Both he and the Secreta- 
ries, and other officers of the Society, were ex- 
ceedingly courteous and indefatigable throughout, 
and did everything in their power to promote a 
fair and just trial of the various machines entered 
on the occasion. The Jury, or Judges as we 
more generally call them, so far as we could per- 
ceive, were selected from among the best men of 
the country. They were a mixture of mechanics 
and practical farmers, those who understand ard 
have for years worked harvesting machines with 
their own hands, and in their own fields. We 
shall look for such a report from the Hon. John 
Stanton Gould, of Hudson, N. Y., the Chairman 
of the Jury, as has not yet appeared on the like 
occasion in the United States. 





KEEPING APPLES, 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

I was lately assured by a friend, in whom I 
have the fullest confidence, and I therefore, 
very readily, endorse his statements, that he 
put up a lot of sound apples last Fall, in barrels, 
part of which were lime barrels, and the rest 





flour barrels. Apples, position, packing, store- 


| room, and every thing else, as far as he can tell 


the same. On opening them in the Spring, many 

of those packed in flour barrels were decayed, 

while those in lime barrels were nearly as perfect 

as when put away. Being an intelligent and ob- 

serving man, I record his statement for the 

benefit of your readers. Wu. Day. 
Morristowy, N. J. 





A TURNIP DISCUSSION, 


NO. Il. 

In our first article upon this topic, we gave some 
reasons for the prevalent neglect ofthe turnip 
crop in this country, and indicated our opinion 
that it was yet to fill a much larger place in 
American husbandry. It cannot be, that a crop 
which does so uniformly well in England, and al- 
most as well here, among the few who have got 
the key to its successful cultivation, will long re- 
main unappropriated. Indeed the exigences of 
our farmers, at the East, already point to this 
crop asthe next great improvement in agricul- 
ture. The high price of beef, and indeed of all 
meats, must lead to the fattening of a much larger 
number of animals near the chief market towns, 
where they can be -sent in on a day’s notice, 
and sold at the highest price. Thisis already 
done by many intelligent farmers, and would be 
done to a far greater extent, but for the high price 
of corn and other fudder, suitable for stall feed- 
ing. These gentlemen find their accuunt in this 
course, not only by the high prices they secure 
for their beeves and sheep, but by the large 
quantities of excelient manure they make from 
their fattening animals. 

Now turnips will supply the great want, which 
is universally felt, of a cheap provender for these 
animals more economically than any other crop 
we canraise. Thiscrop will put it in the power 
of all stock growers, who live within a day’s jour- 
ney of these markets, to fatten beeves very cheap- 
ly, and to furnish their farms with a full supply 
of stable manure at the smallest cost. Thus 
the farms may be kept in a much higher 
state of fertility and their cultivation be 
made more profitable. This plan of feeding 
cattle for market, we are well assured, lies in the 
direction of our true interests, and will soon oc- 
cupy 2 more conspicuous place in our husbandry. 
Meanwhile, how shall we grow turnips, becomes 
aquestion of absorbing interest. 





PREPARATION OF THE SOIL. 

Whoever reads the agricultural journals of 
England will notice that the one thing insisted 
upon above all others is the fineness of the tilth 
of the soil. The underdraining, the manuring, 
the plowing and harrowing, and the place as- 
signed the turnip in the rotation of crops, all have 
a bearing upon the fine tilth necessary for a large 
turnip crop. In this they are very thorough, and 
this thoroughness is one element of theix success. 
Turnips, usually, but not always, follow wheat 
in the wheat districts; this is their true po- 
sition in the rotation. In other districts they 
might follow Indian corn or rye. These crops by 
the previous cultivation and manure they require, 
and by the multitude and fineness of their roots, 
leave the soil in a light friable state. The pre- 
paration for the turnip crop properly begins in the 
Fall previous to planting. The old stubble of 
wheat is turned under as soon as the grain is re- 
moved, which gives a good dressing of vegetable 
matter to the soil. It should be plowed again, 
either late in the fall or early in the Spring, and 
be left in a’rough state for the action of the frosts. 
This action does much to reduce the coarse 
clods and to make the soil friable. 

It receives its final plowing and manuring about 
the first of June, which in this country is a suit- 
able time for sowing the Ruta Baga variety of 
turnips. The land is both harrowed and rolled 
thoroughly that all the lumps may be broken, and 
the weeds be destroyed. 

The underdraining and sub-soil plowing have 
an important bearing upon making a fine soil. 
The stagnant water is thus taken out of the sub- 
soil, and the rains pass down freely through it, 
not only bringing ammonia to act chemically 
upon its particles, but the water itself acting upon 
them mechanically. A new stratum of soil is 
also subjected to atmospheric influences, and the 
work of disintegration goes on far below the 
common depth in undrained soils. Every one 
ean see ata glance the advantage of this thor- 
eugh preparation of the soil. The seed when it 
throws out its rootlets has nothing to do but grow. 

MANURES 

The main reliance in England, as it always 
must be, is that of the yards and stables. Guano, 
bone dust, unburned hones dissolved, are only 
adjuncts for use in the drill, or for applications to 
the growing crop. The stable manure is carried 
out in the winter, or early Spring, in a fermenting 
state, and kept in heaps, until it is ready to be 
plowed in. These heaps are turned over two or 
three weeks before, use to help the decomposition. 
It is generally conceded, that well rotted manure, 
especially upon light soils, does much the best 
for the turnip crop. The theory is that light 
soils demand a very large amount of vegetable 
matter for so succulent a crop as the turnip. 

On soils of muck and peat, concentrated fertil- 
izers may be used to more advantage. These, in 
this country, should be applied in the early Spring 
and plowed in. Peruvian guano is altogether too 
powerful to be applied to the soil at the same time 
the seed is sown. Bone dust, and good super- 
phosphate of lime may be used with the drill in 
sowing the seed to great advantage. We have 
raised our best Ruta Bagas by applying home- 
made superphosphate in the drill with the seed. 

As to the quantity of stable manure necessary 
for the turnip crop, it depends somewhat upon 
the character and condition of the land. From 
twelve to fourteen cords is a common application 
to lands in good heart. If the lan@ is light and 
has been badly skinned, twenty cords will be bet- 
ter than any less quantity. Indeed, if the ground 
is plowed deep enough there is little danger o1 





applying too much manure. It ‘is found by ex- 
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periment that the manure made from fattening 
animals is much stronger than that made from 
other stock. 

In some soils, lime is an admirable dressing for 
turnips. This should be applied to lands that 
have an abundant supply ot vegetable matter. 


‘In using stable manures for a succession of 


years, this matter accumulates, and a dose of 
ime will bring it all into activity, and make it 
available as plant food. Lime is also used to good 
advantage upon peaty soils, and upon drained 
swales and swamps. Itshould be applied in its 
quick state, and as fresh from the kiln as possi- 
ble, and a few weeks before sowing the seed. 

The quantity of lime applied to the acre varies 
according to the caprice, or convenience of the 
cultivator. Some give small dressings at short 
intervals, others apply two or three hundred 
bushels at once. On peaty soils, the application 
should be liberal ; on gravelly and sandy lands, the 
lime should only be applied as the soil is furnished 
with vegetable matter. 

Bone dust forms one of the most valuable fer- 
tilizers for turnips, and the change that has been 
wrought in some of the barren districts of Eng- 
land by its use is represented as very wonder- 
ful. Waste moors have been converted into fer- 
tile farms, and the wilderness has literally been 
made to blossom. The bones are used in the 
drill in connection with ashes, at the time of 
sowing the seed. The ashes facilitate the de 
composition of the bone dust and afford imme- 
diate supply to the germinating seed, until it can 
avail itself ofthe bone earth. From 12 to 30 bush- 
els of bone dust are applied to the acre. The 
rule is about 16 bushels, and from careful experi- 
ments, it would seem that this quantity is all that 
one crop of turnips can avail itself of. If more 
is applied it goes over to the benefit of the suc- 
ceeding crop, whatever it may be. 

Pigeon dung, rape dust, and animalized carbon 
are other manures frequently used on this crop. 
But these are only to be had in small quantities 
in this country, and are not available for most 
farmers. 

The common method of sowing turnips broad- 
cast, is at once slovenly and wasteful. Thereis 
no apology for it except in sowing as a succes- 
sion crop among corn at the last hoeing. Weare 
persuaded that any farmer, who tries the drill 
system of cultivation for white turnips, will never 
relapse again into broadcast sowing. In the drill 
the crop can be cultivated, can be thinned out ju- 
diciously, and every tuber receive its fair share 
ofaliment. The produce per acre will be much 
larger, and the crop can be gathered with more 
facility. It is still in season to sow the white 
varieties, and any of the Globes or Tankards will 
yield a goodcrop. Try them in drills, upon well 
prepared soil, with bone dust and ashes, if one 
have them, sowing them with the seed. Sow 
the Strap Leaf or Cow Horn varieties at the last 
hoeing among corn. 


CABBAGES AND) TURNIPS ON WASTE 
GROUND. 


Who can afford to let land worth $100 an acre, 
or a third of that price, remain idle, while every 
farm product is bringing remunerative prices? 
If you have such unoccupied grounds, it is not 
too late to bring them into a crop-growing and 
crop paying condition. The first week of August 
is a suitable time to set out late cabbages, and if 
located near large cities, or shipping ports, they 
are a profitable market crop. You can also 
feed a quantity of them to milch cows and fowls, 
in Winter, to good advantage. The quick grow- 
ing varieties of Turnips may still be sown with 








reasonable prospectof a good crop, by preparing 
the ground as advised on another column. Ruta 
Bagas are still in season in this and southern 
latitudes, but require earlier sowing at the North. 
An acre of ground, from which a crop of hay has 
just been taken, if plowed up and sown broadcast 
with English Turnips, will make an excellent 
pasture for fattening sheep upon in the Fall, or a 
few hundred bushels will not come amiss among 
the stock next winter. 

A large number may also be raised very cheaply 
by sowing broadcast among corn, or after a crop 
of early peas or potatoes, scattering the seed just 
before a shower, or hoeing it in. A friend of 
ours, acting in accordance with the advice given 
at this period last year, sowed his corn field with 
strap-leaved turnips, and in the Fall harvested 
several hundred bushels. The whole expense 
consisted in scattering the seed and harvesting 
the crop. 








THE WEST—THE CROPS, 


pee 

During the past two months, we have jour- 
neyed some six thousand miles, principally in 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, with shorter trips of a 
few hundred miles in each of the States of Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri and Kentucky, 
and also in Minnesota Territory. We made nu- 
merous stops along our route, among farmers, to 
examine soils, crops, and modes of culture, and 
usually managed, when travelling by railroad, to 
get a seat in a baggage car, between the wide 
open doors, so that we could have an unob- 
structed view of the whole country we passed 
through. We have made a multitude of notes, 
but have no intention of inflicting upon our read- 
ers anything like a traveler’s journal. Though 
previously well acquainted with the Western 
country (having passed six months at one time in 
examining Ohio and the country west and south- 
west of that State), our recent journey, like many 
future ones we expect to make, if we live, was 
undertaken mainly to study the different kinds of 


soils and crops, and the modes of tillage, &c., re-" 


quired. We havea store of facts and observa- 
tions to draw upon from time to time, which may 
be useful to Eastern as well as Western readers. 
We have time now only to refer to 

THE CROP PROSPECTS. 

The earliest Spring reports of the wheat crop, 
and the continuous rains through almost all of 
May and the fore part of June, were well calcu- 
lated to awaken fears of a very short harvest. 
We are happy to be able to report a much better 
prospect than has been anticipated. 

Winter Wheat was pretty generally winter- 
killed, throughout the open prairie country in 
Northern Indiana, Illinois and Iowa, but farmers 
very generally adopted the practice, so urgently 
recommended by us, of sowing on Spring wheat, 
and harrowing it in, without plowing up what re- 
mained of the Winter crop. We found an excel- 
lent stand of Spring wheat almost everywhere, 
and the yield may be set down as above an ave- 
rage one. In Ohio, Middle and Southern Indi- 
ana, and Illinois, and in most parts of Missouri, 
a large breadth of Winter wheat was sown. 
Early in the Spring, the prospect was unfavor- 
able, but the crop came forward far better than 
could be expected, and, except on naturally wet 
land, a generally good yield has been already se- 
cured. The ravages of insects have in most 
places been much less severe than last year. 

Indian Corn was kept back very late’ almost 
everywhere. We saw hundreds of fields in Ohio, 
Kentucky, Indiana and Illinois, in which the corn 
had not received its first hoeing up to June 15th, 
and the yield will doubtless be greatly dimin- 





ished, simply for want of working. Since that 
date, the weather has been admirably adapted to 
hasten forward this crop, and as “July and Au- 
gust make the corn crop,” we shall, on the whole, 
have a full average yield, unless we are yisited 
with unusually early Autumnal frosts. 

Oats and Barley are cultivated more exten- 
sively this year than ever before, and the present 
prospect is promising. 

The Hay Crop has probably never been better 
than it is everywhere, this season. We could 
wish there were animals enough, especially neat 
stock, to profitably consume next Winter all the 
hay in the country. 

Potatoes are widely planted, but we are not yet 
able to speak definitely of their condition and 
prospects. There are rumors of bad rotting in 
some of the early plantings. 

Fruit, especially apples, promise a fair crop. 

On the whole, we can congratulate the farmers 
of the country upon the present and prospective 
abundant reward which will generally attend 
their labors the current year. We say generally, 
for there will be many exceptions, as it is certain 
that all who are so unfortunate as to occupy wet, 
undrained lands, both have and will meet with 
much loss, from the long-continued rains of the 
past Spring. 





CANADA THISTLES 

Are a great pest of the farm. They fill up both 
pastures and meadows, and, if allowed to multi- 
ply, will take possession and drive out the 
grasses. Cultivation will of course kill them, but 
the seed is scattered in immeasurable quantities 
from the plants that stand neglected in the corn- 
ers of the fields and fences, and by the road-side. 
We have never been more struck with the waste- 
fulness and wickedness of Virginia worm fence, 
than in travelling through the districts infested 
with this weed. Every corner of the zigzag was 
full, and securely nestled beyond the reach of 
scythe the neglected pests scattered their pro- 
lific seeds. 

It is commonly recommended to cut them 
while in bloom, an inch or two above the ground, 
so that the hollow stalk may be filled with water 
with the first rain, and the root be killed. This 
may be effectual, if the rain comes seasonably; 
but we doubt if anything short of thorough cul- 
tivation will redeem the land that is alfeady 
stocked with this plant. Every farmer should see 
to it that his pastures, fences and road-side, are 
thoroughly cleansed of this pest. Mowing will 
prevent them from going to seed, and, if followed 
up vigorously, will kill them. No plant can long 
survive the constant cutting of its stem and 
leaves. Let the first work after haying be the 
destruction of the thistles. 


CHICKENS VS, CHINCH BUGS AND PLUM 
WEEVILS, 


We see it reported in the Southern Plant 
er, that a hen and chickens placed in a coop 
in the corner of a wheat field, where the 
chinch bug had commenced its ravages, 
proved to be an effectual check upon the in- 
sects thereabouts, thoughthey did consider- 
able injury out of the range of the chickens. 

The chinch bug is only one of the destruc- 
tive insects which chickens are ever ready 
to pick up, In our yard stands a black-heart 
cherry tree, the fruit of which was quite 
wormy last year,—as is often the case with 
this variety. This Spring we placed a 
chicken coop with its occupants near the 
tree, and secured a full crop of fruit, show- 
ing no appearance of worms. _The insects, 
as they emerged from the ground in a 
winged form, were so effectually picked up 
that they failed to deposite their in the 
fruit. Of course there will be a crop 
of worms next season. 
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THE GANG PLOW. 
idalitiee 

This implement we regard as a very use- 
fu] one upon every farm. But though man- 
ufactured in various forms for several years 
past, they are still far from being in general 
use. This has resulted in part from an ig- 
norance of their utility, and in part from de- 
fects in their construction. Probably the 
main reason for their not being more widely 
diffused is in the fact that no person has held 
a monopoly of their manufacture, and there- 
fore no one has been interested in pushing 
their claims into notice. This is the case 
with many of the most useful implements, 
while inferior articles have met with extra- 
ordinarv sales, owing to the energy, ingenu- 
ity, and sometimes impudence of the manu- 
facturers. 

The “ gang plow,” as its name implies, is 
simply the arrangement of two, three or 
more small plows in one frame, or gang, so 
that two or more furrows may be cut at one 
movement of the team. Three plows are 
generally set together. In the old form 
there are three pieces of timber framed to- 
gether, side by side, and a single plow set 
into each. A pair of handles is placed upon 
the frame to guide it, and wheels are ar- 
ranged to regulate the depth. This form we 
have used, and would certainly have one of 
them, if we could get no better, for all light 
plowing. cross plowing, plowing in seed, &c. 
We have recently found a better one, how- 
ever, which we are prepared to recommend 
as decidedly superior to any thing else of the 
kind we have yet seen. We refer to the 
‘Tron Gang Plow ” illustrated above. Afier 
thoroughly examining its construction, and 
putting it to the practical test with our own 
hands, we are so highly pleased with it that 
we take pleasure in calling special attention 
to its claims, not so much to benefit the 
manufacturers as our readers, though the in- 
ventor, Mr. Hildreth, certainly deserves a 
‘“‘benefit’’ for the many ingenious improve- 
ments he has added to various farm imple- 
ments during a dozen or twenty years past, 
especially so, as he seems more intent upon 
going on improving rather than to stop and 
reap the benefit of his labor. 

The iron gang plow is wholly constructed 
of iron. The frame which is triangular or 








three-cornered, is of cast iron, but firmly 
bound with a heavy wrought iron strap to 
guard against accidental fracture. This 
frame is supported by three wheels; one of 
them running in the furrow, acts as a com- 
plete guide, and the implement requires no 
holding. A boy, able to drive the team, can 
use it as well as a full grown man. The 
axle of the forward wheels is attached by a 
pivot or bolt, so that the plow can be turned 
around readily. There is a very simple ar- 
rangement for raising or lowering each 
wheel, so that it will cut any depth, or the 


plows can be raised up in driving from field 


to field. 

The plows are so attached to the frame 
that upon striking a fast stone a simple bolt 
will first give way, and thus save the plow. 
There are several other ingenious and valu- 
able arrangements, showing the skill of the 
contriver which we have not space to de- 
scribe minutely. We confess to being un- 
usually pleased with this implement and its 
performance, and it will we believe give 
general satisfaction. It will come in good 
play upon summer fallow or grass and clover 
fields turned over to prepare them for wheat. 
Wheat can be sown directly upon such 
fields, and the gang plow will do the triple 
work of stirring the ground, covering the 
seed and turning under the weeds. 

As the three plows cut from 25 to 30 inches 
in width, a single team will go over four to 
six acres a day unless it is desired to make 
the final plowing quite deep. This imple- 
ment is well adapted to plowing in grain 
sown broadcast. It is also made witha 
sowing apparatus to scatter the seed in the 
furrow which is said to work finely, though 
not having seen this apparatus in operation 
we can not speak from personal observation. 
Without the seed sower the implement is 
sold at $20 to$25. We believe they are not 
yet on sale generally, and those desiring to 
make further inquiries will need to address 
the manufacturers as noted in our advertis- 
ing columns. 








Never grow a bad variety of anything, if you 


can help it. It takes the same room, and wants 
the same attention as a good one. Never buy 
cheap seed. 


Never waste animal or vegetable refuse. The 
very soap-suds from the laundry are rich manure. 








A BEARISH MOVEMENT IN THE PORR- 
MARKET, 


a eed 

“ Old Settler,’ a correspondent in the 
Prairie Farmer, gives all pork-eaters a stump. 
er in the following questions : 

First—Why was it that the Jews, the chosen 
and favored people of God, were forbidden the use 
of the hog, if he is healthy food for man? 

Secondly—Why did Christ, the great doer of 
good, deprive the Gallileans of two thousand of 
their hogs by turning them headlong into the 
lake, if they were fit food fur man? * . 

Thirdly—Why is it that scrofula, that dire dis- 
ease, in its many forms, thatis sweeping its thou- 
sands from our midst yearly, derives its name 
from the hog, unless that his use for food origi- 
nated that disease in man! 

Fourthly—Why is it that the Jews are free 
from scrofula, though living in every civilized 
country the world over, if itis not by abstaining 
from the use of the hog, as being unfit food for 
man. : 

Whether this is a bear’s argument to bring 
down the high prices that prevail for this 
flesh we are unable to say. We should not 
be surprised to learn, however, that Spring 
pigs were enormously dear in “Old Set- 
tler’s ’ neighborhood, and he was setting a 
trap to bring them down. We give a Bull’s 
response to his triumphant interrogations. 
First—For the same reason that coneys, 
hares and other animals, now eaten, were 
forbidden to the Jews. The object was, by 
special enactments to make the Jews differ- 
ent from other people, to separate them by 
their dietic habits anc domestic usages from 
the heathen tribes around them. It was also 
designed probably in these arbitrary distinc- 
tions between things clean and unclean, to 
foreshadow the eternal distinctions between 
right and wrong. 
Second—For the same reason, that God in 
his Providence is now destroying neat cat. 
tle by the murrain in some parts of Europe, 
inimmense numbers. For the same reason, 
that the Almighty deprives men of their 
property in other forms. Other things be- 
side pork may be idolized, and so become 
perilous to the souls of men. 

Third—It may have been from a thousand 
and one other reasons. There is some doub 
about the fact assumed. But if true it may 
have been because swine themselves had ths 
disease, or some thing like it, orit may have 
been because of a superstitious notion tha 
swine’s flesh had some thing to do with the 
diseaSe. A certain weed is called snake 
root from the fabulous idea that it will cure 
the bite of poisonous serpents. As a matter 
of fact, the root is no better for that purpose, 
than it is for curing the itch or measles. 
Fourth—The fact assumed is doubted. It 
is difficult to show that among people num- 
bering six millions, no one ever died of this 
disease in the eourse of eighteen centuries, 
especially when they all hate pork-flesh so 
much that they would be morally certain to 
call it by some other name, if they thought 
scrofula smelt of bacon even in its origin. 
Will * Old Settler” try again. Meanwhile, 
we beg leave to assure him that Spring pigs 
are 18 cents a pound live weight—not a 
cent less. 
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WONDERS OF THE BEE-HIVE. 


Numeer II. 

We caught the Bee away from its home, 
and had a fine chance to look at its head and 
legs and wings ; but the little captive did not 
tell us much about the bee-hive. What 
prisoner of war can be expected to reveal 
all the secrets of the camping ground? 
Stil] we may get something out of this poor 
insect, though it has ‘“‘no speech nor lan- 
guage,’ and its ‘“‘ voice is not heard.” We 
must ask it to show us the way to its nest, 
first entering into a treaty of alliance and 
friendship with it. It is the habit of the 
bees, when they are collecting honey, to 
start for home as soon as they have secured 
a load. So, having captured several bees 
that are buzzing around the flowers, we will 
put them ona plate with a glass tumbler 
over them, and give them a teaspoonful of 
honey or syrup. See, how glad they are to 
find it! They seem to be as hungry as a 
boy just out of school; and soon they will 
be as good-natured as a child with its hands 
full of sugar-plums: for two peculiarities 
mentioned by Mr. Langstroth are curious 
and important: 

1. “ Bees cannot, under any circumstances, re- 
sist the temptation to fill themselves with liquid 
sweets.” 

2. **A honey bee, when it is gorged or filled 


with honey, never volunteers an attack, but acts 
solely on the defensive.” 


We can see. through the glass, how they 
use their proboscis to drink with: and in a 
few moments we find them restless and anx- 
ious to escape. We lift the glass and allow 
one to crawl out. It is very deliberate and 
careful, for it has a heavy load ; but presently 
having crept to the highest point it can 
reach, it takes wing and sails round in a spi- 
ral curve, mounting higher and higher till we 
almost lose sight of it, when it darts off ina 
bee-line for its home. So that one has gone 
perhaps half a mile, perhaps two miles; we 
cannot tell: but possibly, if we waited for it 
patiently, it would come back with other 
bees after a while, having in some way 
told “the folks at home” about the good 
fare we gave it. Butas itis probable that 
some of the other bees came from the same 
hive we will not wait for its return. We 
will take the others up the road for a quar- 
ter of a mile or so, and let out another bee 
there in the same way. Nowif this came 
from the same home, it will also go back 
there in a bee-line, and we can very soon 
judge how far off the hive is; but if it goes 
in a very different direction, we must let out 
a third, and perhaps a fourth, till we find one 
aiming for the same spot as the first. Then 
we must follow up its course till we come 
to the place we are looking for. This may 
he illustrated by a cut. 


A 


§ a 
Cc = ear rt 
er 


We let out a bee at A, and it flies directly 
to its home, which we will suppose to be at 
T, in the hollow trunk of an old tree; then 
we go down to B and release another, but it 
came from a different stock, and goes off to- 
ward C. A third, however, goes toward 7, 





and at the point where its track meets the 
track of the first we shall expect to find their 
common home. As we approach the tree, 
we may find it well to release one or two 
more, to direct our search. 

These hints may be of service to those 
who are disposed to become bee-hunters, and 
to mark, for fall, the hollow trees to which 
they follow the bees during the summer. 
We introduce them here, chiefly as an illus- 
tration of some of the wonderful instincts of 
the honey-bee ; for when we get ready to 
pry into the hive itself, we shall go down to 
neighbor Jones, and ask the privilege of ex- 
amining his apiary at our leisure. 

The instinct of the bee takes it directly 
home ; and from this we can judge of its 
wonderful vision. Flying at a considerable 
distance from the ground, and without a 
compass to direct its course, it seems to 
have no difficulty at all in distinguishing its 
land marks; but-makes its way, so far as we 
know, with equal ease over prairies and 
meadows and timber land. How strange 
that those little eyes should see so far, and 
that those wings should carry them in a 
straight line to their home! But still 
stranger is the fact that if a hive is moved 
but a few feet from its proper stand, the bees 
returning from the fields are unable to find 
it in its new location. Their acuteness of 
vision seems then to fail them, and they fly 
in cireles around the familiar spot till they 
die of mere fatigue. Their instincts do not 
anticipate any such catastrophe as the re- 
moval of their dwelling. If, however, the 
hive of bees is carried two or three miles 
from its stand, the bees on leaving it, finding 
new objects around the hive, take their bear- 
ings before they go far away, and so become 
familiar with the new situation. In some 
countries this fact is turned to good account, 
and hives are transported from place to place 
in search of pasture ground. On the Nile, 
for example, large numbers of hives are 
placed on a boat, and are carried up and 
down the river, stopping at different places 
as often and as long as the supply of honey 
demands. The bees, all returning in the 
evening, may be carried several miles at 
night, and the next morning they have to 
learn the features of a new country. 

The bee has other senses than that of 
sight, and it is remarkable that so much of 
its work should be done in perfect darkness. 
It comes in from the field in the glaring light 
of noon-day, and is perfectly at home in all 
the passages and windings ef a hive as dark 
as midnight. Darkness is not essential to its 
work, but it does not impede it; and the or- 
dinary work within goes on as well by night 
as by day. There must be some wonderful 
powers of feeling to guide the bees in such 
a labyrinth; and the antenne and feelers un- 
doubtedly are designed to help them in the 
dark. 

The sense of smell is also very acute. 
Probably bees distinguish others belonging 
to the same hive by their individual odor. If 
a strange bee attempts to force his way into 
a hive where it dees not belong, it is likely 
to be repulsed at the door. If different col- 








onies are united, they are frequently dis- 








posed to have a fight together, but their hos- 
tility may be entirely overcome by giving 
them all a sprinkling with water, strongly 
scented with peppermint or some such odor. 
The scent of honey will attract them to a 
box where there is nothing to be seen; and 
in large towns -the perfumes of the,apothe- 
cary sometimes draw them by hundreds to 
his store, where they try in vain to get at 
shaving soaps and soda-water syrups. 
Nothing provokes a bee more than the odor 
of its own poison; and probably it is the 
fragrance of flowers that directs its course 
from field to field, and from tree to tree. To 
some persons also they show a special dis- 
like, and the human breath is particularly of 
fensive to them. % 

The sense of taste is nearly allied to tha: 
of smell, and we suppose no one who has 
eaten honey will be disposed to doubt that 
the bee has “a sweet tooth” somewhere in 
its head. 

The sense of hearing is not so easily 
marked. It is doubtful whether bees pay 
any attention to noises made by man. If 
they do not, it is in vain to attempt to delay 
a Swarm by beating pans and kettles in the 
old fashioned way. Some persons stiil be- 
lieve that such a noise disconcerts the bees 
by drowning their own hum; but the best 
informed have no faith init. Still it seems 
possible that the bees do communicate with 
each other by the noises which they are able 
to make. Their hum, produced by the mo- 
tion of the wings, varies at different times, 
and has its lively as well as its sad mood. 
Other noises are heard within the hive, which 
have some special significance, even if they 
do not convey information from one insect 
to another. 

We have spoken now of the wonderful in- 


1 stincts and powers which excite a desire to 


know more of insect life, and to penetrate 
the mystery of the bee-hive. But the pros- 
pect is discouraging, for the hole in the tree 
by which the bees enter is very small, and 
too many armed sentinels are there, to make 
it seem very safe to look into that dark cavi- 
ty. Nor is the common hive much better. 
So we must watch awhile longer on the out- 
side, and question the people that come out 
from the city. They are very busy, and 
cannot loiter, but we will coax them to tell 
us the latest news as they fly by, and per- 
haps we shall get on such good terms with 
them, before the summer is over, that they 
will let us see their nurseries, and cradles. 
and store-rooms of sweet-meats. 





Does.—We agree with all who express the 
opinion that dogs are a great loss in an economi- 
cal point of view. Take all that it costs to keep 
the dogs in Ohio, and add it to the value of all 
the stock they kill, and of all the time they are 
the means of wasting, and all the quarrels they 
occasion, and all the hydrophobia they cause, and 
place the sum total] on one side of the account. 
Then place on the other side ail the real gpod 
they do, and we question whether the most de- 
voted dog-worshipper would not own that the 
idolatry was a costly concern. With a very few 
exceptions, we believe it would be a blessing if 
all the canine race in our State were to disappear 
and be seen no more forever.—Ed. Ohio Farmer. 

Our opinion exactly.—Ed. Ger. Telegraph. 

And exactly ours.—Ed. American Agriculturist. 
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HUP CULTURE DESCRIBED. 


—e— 

We spent a few days in July among the hop- 
growers of Otsego county, and improved the op- 
portunity to observe their methods of cultivation, 
and to learn what improvements our farmers had 
made in growing a crop so famous in England. 
It is confined to a few localities in this country, 
and outside of these very limited districts, little 
is known of hop culture. The few who. are 
engaged in it find it profitable, and some have 
made themselves independent in a few years. 

The Hop (Humulus lupulus) is put by Linneus 
in his class of Drecta, and in the order pentan- 
dra. ‘The staminate flowers are without corol, 
and have a five-leaved calyx, and the anthers 
have two pores at the end. The pistillate flow- 
ers upon the female plant have a one-leaved ca- 
lyx, entire, oblique, and spreading. There is one 
seed within the leaf-like calyx. This description 
of the male and female plants is a matter of 
practical importance, as the male plants should 
only bear a small proportion to the female in a 
well-planted hop-yard. 

The use of hops in the manufacture of beer is 
of comparatively recent origin, it being used in 
Flanders about 1500, whence it was introduced 
into England about 1525. Its introduction was 
cotemporaneous with the Reformation, and some 
poet who eschewed hop flavor and Puritanism 
alike, gave vent to his antipathy in the well- 
known doggerel : 

** Hops, heresy, pickerel and beer 
Were brought into England in one year.” 

It now occupies a conspicuous place in the 
husbandry of England, and is a profitable crop. 
The counties where it most flourishes are Kent, 
Sussex, Surrey, Worcester and Essex, and in 
these it is confined to particular localities. The 
number of acres in hops in 1820 was a little over 
fifty thousand. Twenty years later it was but 
fifty-two thousand, showing that there is but 
little increase in the extent of land used for this 
crop. The value of hops raised in England has 
sometimes reached the sum of fifteen millions of 
dollars annually. In this country the cultivation 
of hops is steadily on the increase. 


PREPARATION OF SOIL. 

The hop plant delights in a rich loam or calca- 
reous sand, and lands of this character, lying 
upon lime-rock, are selected in England for 
the hop yards. Nearly all the farms that we 
visited in the north part of Otsego county have a 
surface soil of rich clayey loam, and the rock 
where it crops out, which is seldom, is either 
lime-rock or slate, and the slate is often very 
soft, or in a state of decomposition. The best 
lands upon the farm are usually selected for the 
hop-yard, and the ground is plowed a foot or 
more deep, and highly manured. The rule for 
manuring, as we learned from one of the best 
hop growers, was, ‘‘ the more manure the better.” 
Indeed, so general is the conviction of this ne- 
cessity for the crop, that no skillful farmer at- 
tempts it without manure, and the tendency is to 
rob every other field to enrich the hop-yard. 
After thorough plowing, manuring and harrowing, 
the field is ready for the 

PLANTING OF THE ROOTS. 

These are obtained from yards that have been 
several years under cultivation. The plant has 
an annual stem, but a perennial root, and is con- 
tinually throwing up suckers, which have to be 
removed every season from the old vine, in order 
to throw the strength of the vines into the fluw- 
ers. Sometimes the cuttings of the old stumps, 
which are removed every Spring, are buried, to 
furnish new plants, but the principal reliance is 
upon suckers that come up spontaneously near 





the old vine. These afford a considerable source 
of profit, when there is a demand for them. 
They are sold in some neighborhoods, when the 
hop fever is on, as high as three dollars a bushel, 
but the general price is from a quarter to three- 
quarters of a dollar a bushel. It takes four or 
five bushels to plant an acre. The distance at 
which the hills are put varies somewhat with 
dulerent cultivators. The strong temptation of 
those who are inexperienced in the business is 
to put them within five or six feet. But those 
more skilled, rarely put them nearer than seven 
feet, in rows running each way, and this we 
found the prevailing rule in the yards that we 
visited. This makes about seven hundred hills 
to the acre. In planting, regard must be had to 
the sex of the plants. The rule is, to put one 
male plant in every tenth hill in every tenth row, 
making one staminate to ninety-nine pistillate 
plants. Without the staminate plants, there will 
be hops, but there is much less pollen upon them, 
and the quality is considered inferior. No seeds 
will be formed to produce young plants, in case 
the cultivator wishes to raise his stock from the 


seed. 
THE POLES. 


No inconsiderable part of the capital required 
for a hop-yard is expended upon the poles. 
Those must used in this region are of cedar and 
spruce, and we were informed came from Can- 
ada. They cost about twelve cents each on the 
canal at Fort Plain, whence they are carted some 
twenty or thirty miles to the farms. The cost 
delivered is not far from fourteen dollars a hun- 
dred, making the outfit of poles for an acre about 
two hundred dollars. They will last eight or ten 
years, according to the care taken of them during 
the winter season. They are from twelve to 
twenty feet long, and two are used for each hill, 
inclining from each other, so that the poles, when 
draped with the vines, form a succession of ver- 
dant arches. They are set in this way to admit 
the air and sunlight more perfectly among the 
vines. When a hill shows unusual strength, a 
third pole is sometimes set, inclining at right 
angles to those already set. 

CULTIVATION. 

This is substantially like that of the corn crop, 
consisting of plowing, cultivating and hoeing the 
whole space between the rows. They have a 
plow that cuts a very shallow furrow near to the 
hills, so that the roots may not be injured near 
the crowns of the plants. In the middle of the 
spaces between the rows, the plow goes duwn 
ten or more inches. The best hop-growers are 
scrupulously neat about their yards, tilling tho- 
roughly, and not suffering the weeds to grow. In 
one of the yards we visited, nothing was visible 
but hops, save a solitary daisy that the hoe had 
accidentally missed. 

The hop requires a good deal of manure, and it 
is customary te give the land a liberal dressing 
every year, and plow it in. No crop pays better 
for manure than this, and those gentlemen who 
succeed best are found to make the largest out- 
lays for fertilizers. It delights in manures of an 
oily nature, and fish are used in England with the 
best results. Old woolen rags and hair are also 
excellent manures. But the main reliance here 
is stable manure, with top dressings of lime, 
plaster and ashes. Plaster is used to good advan- 
tage. 

PICKING. 

This is one of the most expensive and labori- 
ous parts of hop-growing. It cannot be done rea- 
sonably with the ordinary working force of the 
farm, and the grower has to employ extra help 
when all his neighbors are as much in want of 
labor as himself. Females procured from the 





neighboring villages and cities are usually en 
gaged for this purpose, and the wages are about 
two dollars and a half a week, and board. 

The time when the crop may be harvested to 
the best advantage is very short. If the vines 
are cut too early, they bleed, and are injured for 
the next year’s crop: if a little too late, the hops 
are injured by the frost. They should not be cut 
until the sap is done circulating, and the flowers 
are matured. Careful observers have noticed that 
a week’s difference in the time of cutting the 
vines very sensibly affects the yield the following 
year. In picking, the poles are taken up and put 
lengthwise of the bin, which is some ten feet 
long by four wide, and is divided into four apart- 
ments. Four pickers then strip off the flowers 
into the bins, whence they are put iuto sacks, 
and carried to the kiln for drying. 

THE KILN 


for drying is a very essential part of the business, 
as the value of the erop depends essentially upon 
thorough curing. The kiln which we visited is 
one of the best of its kind, and cost about seven 
hundred dollars. It is made of cobble stones 
and mortar, in circular form, the walls about two 
feet thick, and running up about sixteen feet 
high. The stone wall is surmounted by a coni- 
cal roof with rafters twenty-two feet long. The 
point of the cone is left open, and protected by 
a revolving hood, like the smoke-jack often seen 
upon the top of a chimney. The apartment 
within the walls is about twenty-two feet in di- 
ameter, and is cut into two stories. On the first 
floor is the heating apparatus, consisting of a 
large box stove, and about a hundred feet of pipe 
winding around the walls of the kiln, so as to dis- 
tribute the heat uniformly in all parts of the 
building. The floor above is made of slats two 
inches by one, and set edgewise about two 
inches apart, and covered with a thin cotton 
cloth or strainer, so as to hold the hops, and yet 
admit of a free passage of the heated air. On 
this perforated floor the hops are laid to the 
depth of two feet, and are subjected to the heated 
air for about twenty-four hours. They are then 
removed to the adjoining storage room, where 
they remain two or three weeks, and are packed 
and pressed in bales. 

The crop is usually bought up by speculators 
the Spring before it is harvested, the farmer 
agreeing to deliver at a given place and time his 
whole crop, at a specified price. The speculator 
sometimes pays a part of this price down, in 
order to secure the bargain. If hops rise, he 
sometimes makes a fortune in a single season. 
If they fall, he is ruined. This is a favorite crop 
for speculation, not only among residents in the 
hop districts, but in the city. A single house in 
this city sunk two hundred thousand dollars in 
this operation last year. 

As to the tendency of the crop upon other farm 
interests, we found the opinions of intelligent 
men much divided. All agree that for a time the 
crop is profitable, and nothing brings so large re- 
turns in money. Others claim that it leads a 
farmer to neglect everything else, and if he 
makes money by it, he is certain to ruin his farm. 
Judging from the appearance of the farms in the 
towns that we visited, there is a foundation for 
this latter opinion. The hop vines.are eating up 
the land, and reducing the capacity of the soil to 
produce remunerative crops of corn, potatoes, 
oats, grass and hay, to which this region is so ad- 
mirably adapted. We trust the day is not far dis- 
tant when a wiser husbandry will prevail, when 
the landholder will feel that he is identified with 
his homestead, and that he has no right to enrich 
himself at the expense of his soil. 
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CATTLE DISEASE IN-OHIO. 
a eSy 

{The following communication, for some reason, failed 
to reach us in time for eitherthe June or July re 
To theEditor of the American Agriculturist. - 

In consequence of the appearance of a severe 
and fatal disease among cattle in some parts of 
Portage County, Ohio, the past Winter, the Farm- 
ers’ Association of Edinburg appointed the under- 
signed a Committee to investigate the subject, 
and ascertain, if possible, the nature, cause, and 
cure of this malady. The report of this Commit- 
tee we wish to forward for publication in the 
American Agriculturist, together with a resolution 
adopted by the Association at the close of an in- 
structive discussion upon thé adoption of the re- 


port. 
REPORT. 


The disease is not caused by freezing, neither 
is it what has been called hoof-ail, foot-rot or 
fouls. Its first symptoms seem to be a dead- 
ness of the end of the tail, extending upwards, 
till, in some cases, the flesh separates from the 
bone and falls off. About the same time there 
is a purple appearance just at the edge of the hair 
above the hoof. It then commences swelling, be- 
comes feverish, extending upwards to the ancle, 
and in some instances causing a separation of the 
coffin bone from the pastern joint. The lame- 
ness is confined entirely'to the hind feet. The 
blood is pale and thin, and in most cases, the ani- 
imal retains a good appetite till near the last. 
The cause we apprehend to be feeding on hay 
containing ergot, (a parasite fungus growing with- 
in the glumes of various grasses,) in considerable 
quantity. We arrive at this conclusion from the 
fact, that the hay fed by an individual who lost a 
large number of cows, contained much of this ar- 
ticle, and also the person from whom he pur- 
chased the hay, lost cattle from the same disease ; 
and in both instances, cattle fed on other hay, 
were not affected. 

In every well-marked case of this disease, it 
has been ascertained that the hay on. which the 
animal was fed contained the ergot. The hay in 
which the ergot was found the most, was the 
kind called June or Spur Grass, growing in old 
meadows, where the soil is rich, and the growth 
rank. The severe frost on the 3lst of May, 1856, 
is supposed by some to have been the cause of 
the disease in the grass, by destroying the vitali- 
ty of the seed before it arrived at perfection ; 
while, by others it is attributed to extreme warm 
growing weather, in June, causing an overflow 
of sap. 

Although we consider the whole subject in- 
volved in much obscurity and uncertainty, and 
requiring further ,investigation, yet we are satis- 
fied the best: manner of treating the disease, is 
immediate resort to cauteration, and a change of 
diet, whereby an increase of animal heat and vi- 
tality may be obtained, at the same time making 
an application of suitable remedies to the affected 
parts. First, by cutting off the toes until they 
bleed, and blue vitriol moderately applied to the 
affected parts has been found beneficial in sev- 
eral instances. A free use of salt and charcoal, 
in various ways, is undoubtedly a good preven- 
tive; and a careful examination of the hay or 
grass on which the stock is fed is indispensable. 
If found in hay, it may be removed by threshing 
or trampling. Of the specific nature and proper- 
ties of ergot, in hay, or whether it is identi- 
cal with that of rye, we are not well informed. 
The immediate effects of the latter, in large do- 
ses, is well known ; but it has no affinity to the 
ordinary known effects of vegetable poisons. 
What effect would be produced by its gradual and 
continued use, we are not in possession of suffi- 





cient information to werrant us in speaking posi- 
tively ; but we do suppose, after a careful exami- 
nation, that it operates on the blood of the ani- 
mal, and unless immediate remedies are applied, 
it proves fatal. 


P. Barron, M. D., J. Y. Pearson, 
R. M. Hart, Esq., Jonas Bonn, 
Committee, 


The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, Inasmuch as the evidence adduced 
is conclusive, that ergot in hay is the cause of 
this disease, yet the Association cannot decide 
that it is the real cause of a poison being intro- 
duced into the system, owing to our inabitity to 
analyze this substance ; therefore, we desire to 
ask the Editors of our Agricultural papers for 
more information, and to obtain the chemical 
analysis of ergot. 

Epinsurcu, Portage Co., ©., May, 1857. 





For the American Agriculturist. 
FROM OUR WATERLOO CORRESPONDENT. 
——o— 

Guano aNnD ConcENTRATED Manures.—It is 
gratifying to notice among the advertisements 
in the Agriculturist so many competitors in the 
sale of concentrated manures; the more espe- 
cially as the manufacture of tafeu from city night- 
soil, and the ammoniated powder which Mynheer 
Schwager makes at that little barren sea island 
from the defunct animals of Gotham, does work 
great good tothe propriety and health of the city, 
while it returns to the vegetable kingdom a part 
of those indispensable elements, the whole of 
which has so long been wasted and lost! When 
such men vend only the unadulterated article, 
they are tae true benefactors of their race. But 
why does M. Schwager set the price of his un- 
tried amendment above that of Peruvian guano, 
even if the latter does hold its ammonia by a 
more volatile tenor than does his animal fertil- 
izer, as he intimates, for it is only in the state of 
a carbonate that ammonia can perform its true 
office in the soil, as the truly practical Boussin- 
gault tells us that the sulphate of ammonia is al- 
ways changed to a carbonate in the soil before it 
becomes available to plants? 

More Nirrocen.—As the sailor said, “ brandy 
was the best thing, and more brandy the next 
best.” The same may be said with much better 
reason of nitrogen. How often we hear the 
farmers say, “the soil cannot be made too rich 
for corn ;” nor can it for most other cereal or 
herbaceous crops after decomposition has added 
hydrogen to the nitrogen, and formed the carbon- 
ate of ammonia, and that salt has had time to 
prepare and leaven the whole lump au fait to veg- 
etable nutrition. In a virgin soil, the whole re- 
cumbent surface is thus prepared by Nature’s 
hand, the carbonic acid of decaying vegetables 
holding the volatile ammonia ready to perform its 
office as soon as the surface is stirred up and 
planted. On such a soil, that delicate feeder, 
wheat, finds its true nutriment, and attains per- 
fection. Hence, let every farmer or gardener 
take a hint from Nature, and plant his coarse 
feeders, corn, oats, roots—potatoes sometimes ex- 
cepted—on land treated with crude unfermented 
manures, and the more delicate feeders on the 
same soil the next year, either withcut extra ma- 
nure, or with liquid or well-rotted manure. No 
man knows until he tries it, how much ammonia 
may be saved by keeping his manure under cover, 
and applying it in a liquid state, either to a grass- 
plot or hoed crops; in this way, hen dung, the 
liquid from the privy, or a little dissolved guano 
that is rich in ammonia, may be made the substi- 
tute for many loads of ordinary long-exposed sta- 
ble manure. Let every gardener try i. 





Weeps a Burssinc.—When I see a crop strug- 
gling with sterility instead of being choked with 
weeds, I feel as the doctor does when called to a 
patient in the cold stage, who is without stamina 
enough to raise a fever. In ever-blessed alluvial 
Western New-York, I have seen many a field and 
garden crop choked with weeds, which only made 
me more in love with all-provident Nature, in 
proportion as I grew sick of lazy, shiftless, igno- 
rant man. But on the drift formations at Brook- 
lyn and Staten Island, I have seen garden crops 
struggling in piteous, weedless sterility ; insolu 
ble silex seemed to reign triumphant in default o 
every mineral or vegetable alkali, in the shape of 
potash or ammonia ; but the mercenary gardener 
said to me with some truth, that “ the beets were 
sweeter for being so very small.” Where weeds 
grow there is positive evidence that there is life 
in the soil, that Nature is true to her own, and 
that man’s improvidence alone creates a vacuum. 
If he will only give a substitute for her organizing 
weeds, she will mest generously second his 
efforts; but unless he returns something to her 
soil as a quid pro quo for the crop he removes, it 
soon reaches that state of sterility where the 
weeds, her panacea for a neglected soil, cannot 
find sustenance, and the desert has begun. 

Grass THE GREATEST OF BLEssINGs To AGRI- 
cuLTURE.—I once looked upon an extended fence- _ 
less plain overgrown with May weed (Anthemas 
Catula of Zinn), at the South, which once pro- 
duced luxuriant crops of cotton. When I asked 
why these plains had not been seeded to grass 
before the fences were gone or removed, the re- 
ply was, ‘‘grass would not grow in this sun- 
stricken region” Clover, the largest rooted of all, 
grew well in Fall and Winter, but the first-o 
second Summer gave it its quietus. On no large 
Southern plantation have I ever been so impressed 
with the évidences of domestic comfort as on the 
smallest grass-growing farm in Western New- 
York, even in those elevated regions where In- 
dian corn is reduced to that early-stunted variety 
which yields barely enough to fat the pork and 
make the Johnny-cake of the farmer’s family ; for 
here is clover-scented butter, fine-creamed cheese, 
raised, not greasy wheaten biscuit, and every other 
substantial article of food the epicure might envy, 
served up with a neatness which smacks of no 
“help.” Here are fat, sleek cattle, and laughing 
cows, with white clover pasture, knee-deep in 
mid-Summer, and the best shelter, and sweet 
clover and Timothy hay and oats in Winter. 
How different is all this where white clover 
never shows its blossoms, and Timothy, o1 
even red clover, can hardly be coaxed into 
a respectable growth; with no herbaceous 
substitute but the blades of the gross variety 
of Indian Corn, whose stalks are ligneous and 
inedible. In the hoz and hominy country 
it is still worse, for there the hogs eat up all 
the corn, and the negroes all the hogs, while 
the poor mule is only enabled to live through the 
cold sleety winter, by his great. powers of endur- 
ance, and his capacity for long suffering. 

Oceanic’ Manures.—From the south shore of 
Long Island to the Carolinas, the rockless, sandy 
coast is unfavorable to the growth of marine vege- 
tables, but farther east and north, the rock-bound 
headlands around the Bay of Narraganset send to 
the narrow beaches after every eastern gale, a 
ripe crop of ribbon and rock-weed, full of mineral 
and animal matter, in the form of crustacea, z0d- 


phytes and molusca, both living and dead. Men- 
haden fish is also a great manuring crop. It 
leaner fish afford more nitrogen, the greater num- 
ber of menhaden to be taken makes up for the ex- 
cess of carbonaceous matter they contain, and 
this is of economical, if not of manureal value. 
Warertoo, N. Y SW. 
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STACKING GRAIN, 


——e 

If grain is to be stacked in the open field, it is 
important that it be well done. The recollection 
of numberless moldy, sprouted sheaves, as we 
have seen stack after stack removed to the barn 
or threshing grounds, leads us to give a word of 
caution on this subject. 

Some farmers have permanent ‘“stack-yards,” 
and others make their yards each year, contigu- 
ous to their principal grain fields. The most per- 
fect cheap protection to out-door grain is afforded 
by a cap roof supported by four corner posts, en- 
closing a square space for the stack. The posts 
have holes for a greater part of their length, and 
the roof is raised or lowered at pleasure, and sup- 
ported in its position by strong pins, 

In extensive grain regions, however, most of 
the crop has to be stacked out without cover, 
and the form of stack here shown is a good model. 
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The first important requisite is a good, well-ven- 
tilated foundation. A very common method is to 
Jay a tier of rails upon the ground, at a distance 
of two or three feet apart, and cross rails over 
these, upon which the stack is-commenced. If 
this cross-work of rails is carried sufficiently high, 
it answers pretty well. But we have seen so 
many wet and moldy bottoms, that we urge spe- 
cial attention to this, the starting point, and re- 
commend posts set in the ground as above. These 
need not necessarily be conical, as shown, but 
may be simply pieces sawn from logs, and set on 
end. They may be as numerous as desired, de- 
pending upon the strength of the bottom timbers, 
and the firmness of the ground. Of course they 
should be set about the centre, as well as the 
outer part of the stack. Upon these posts lay 
stiff rails, or small timbers sufficiently close to 
prevent the sheaves from falling through. A 
central pole, set firmly into the ground, assists 
the builder to carry up the sides evenly, and pre- 
vents settling towards one side. 

Commence by laying a tier of sheaves around 
the centre forming the base of the stack, with the 
buts outward, packing them closely. A second 
tier is next laid down, with the heads extending 
a little over the buts of the first, and so on, al- 
ways keeping the top or seed end of the sheaves 
highest, and towards the center. This is impor- 
tant, so that any water finding its way in at the 
top, will run towards the outer edge, rather than 
the centre of the stack. Continue in the same 
manner, laying the inner tier, and binding it with 
the second, and so on. The sides should be car- 
ried up, either perpendicular, or a little projecting, 
as shown in the cut, for some six or eight feet, 
according to the size of the stack, and then be 


gradually drawn in. Two important points should | about a class of farmers we have up here in 
he strictly observed at this stage, as indeed| our neighborhood. You see, in the church, 
keep the | they have a kind of members, that the mih- 


throughout its whole construction, viz. : 


it, than he would like to tell. 


well bound by the inner ones, Having shaped the 
top, as seen above, by constantly drawing in, and 
elevating the centre sti!] more, until it reaches a 
point near the top of the pole, allow it to stand 
for a few days to settle, if the weather is favor- 
able, after which, it may be so thatched and cap- 
ped with rye straw, so as to render jt water-proof. 

A stack finished in this manner may not only 
stand for a long time uninjured, but is quite plea- 
sant to look upon, and a goodly number of them 
betokens a thrifty farmer. 














In England, where there is less dry weather 
and sun, in addition to the elevated foundation, 
they are accustomed to insert upright poles, with 
the lower end fastened to the timbers, one and a 
half to two feet distance from the central pole, 
and confined to it near the top, as shown above. 

The grain is stacked about these poles in such 
a manner that an opening is left in the centre, 
extending to the top. The supporting posts used 
are often capped with flat stones or plank extend- 
ing over them, to prevent rats and mice from 





getting into the stack. * 
TIM BUNKER ON THE WEAKER BRETHREN, 


Mr. Epiror.—I see by a former number 
of the Agriculiurist that you had your re- 
porter up here, taking notes at our Farmers’ 
Club. I had no idea that he was around, or 
I should have fixed up my remarks in a lit- 
tle better shape, and dove-tailed the argu- 
ment on mixed papers a little tighter togeth- 
er. I hold that what a man sees fit to print, 
should be water tight. I want you to under- 
stand, and the public also, that I am not re- 
sponsible for anything the reporters say 
about me, and that none of Tim Bunker’s 
sayings are the genuine article, unless they 
come direct from Hookertown, and are over 
my name. You see they have got to coun- 
terfeiting my name already, just as they 
have Perry Davis’, the inventor of the pain 
killer, and old Dr. Townsend’s sarsaparilla. 
It was only the other day, that I saw a lot 
of my sayings in the Times about bad butter, 
that were never designed for the public at 
all. It was a private talk between me and 
my old friend Jones, and who in the world 
put them things in that paper, is more than 
Ican tell. It must be confessed, however, 
that he got the substance of what we said 
across the table, pretty near correct. I sus- 
pect Jones, the sly dog, knows more about 


I took my pen in hand, to say a word 


don’t seem to have faith enough in them to 
make their religion of any account. They 
are always at the tail end of the heap, and 
like the stragglers in a flock of sheep, under 
the wall, or stuck fast in the mud. They are 
a disgrace to the cause. 

Now we have some Hookertown farmers, 
that make me think of these weaker brethren 
*fore all the world. They don’t read the 
papers, and don’t believe in good farming 
any more than such disciples believe the 
gospel. You can not get them to take the 
agricultural journals and they laugh at all 
the new tools that have been invented to 
help farmers in their work. Instead of 
cleaning up their fields so as to use a mow- 
ing machine, they sweat over the scythe at 
the rate of an acre aday. Instead of hav- 
ing a barn cellar to save manure, it is most- 
ly wasted in the yards and highways. In- 
stead of sheltering cattle, in the cold snowy 
weather, they fodder them out at a stack all 
winter. Ido not know but I am wicked, 
but I wish every one of them could have 
been out chat cold night in January, when 
the mercury froze. I think they would have 
learned to pity dumb cattle.- I find such 
farmers are always complaining of hard 
times, and are never able to pay their debts. 
They are always running down farming, and 
talking about emigrating to the west, just as 
if achange of place was a going to change 
their characters, and make such shiftless 
farmers, thriving men. 


Now I have been thinking that these weak- 
er brethren were living on “ Missionary 
ground” as the saying is, and that the farm- 
ers who read the papers ought to come over 
and help them. It is no use for you to ad- 
vertise your paper on this account, for such 
people do not take any paper either political 
or religious. If one of your agents were to 
come along, and ask them to subscribe, they 
would feel insulted, if they could get near 
enough to them to make their business 
known. I am going to propose toour Farm- 
ers’ Club to go out among these weaker 
brethren and see if we can’t get them to 
take the papers, and mend their ways. You 
see they can’t say we are mere book-farm- 
ers, and that our notions are all moonshine, 
for they know that our farms look enough 
sight better than theirs, and that our farm- 
ing pays, so that we have money to lend. 
After all, Mr. Editor, there is nothing like an 
argument with the hard coin atthe end on‘t. 
It does weigh. ‘They appreciate the farm- 
ing that brings the clean cash. That is the 
kind of farming we find your paper recom 

mends, and as it is a poor rule that don't 
work both ways, I send you the clean cash 
for a dozen subscribers gathered among 
these weaker brethren. Consider these as 
the first fruits. 

Yours to command, 


Timotuy Bunker, Ese. 





Never subject a plant to a rapid change of tem 
perature. Sudden check or sudden excitement 
are equally injurious. 


Never tie up lettuce or endives, or earth up 
celery, except when perfectly dry. They are 








centre a little the highest, and the outer cireles|ister calls ‘the weaker brethren.” They 


liable to spoil, if you do. 
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HARDY ORNAMENTAL VINES. 


We have recently referred to the desira- 
bleness of planting shrubbery, and various 
other flowering plants around the farm- 
house and all country dwellings. But we 
have not spoken with that particularity and 
emphasis which we desire respecting climé- 
ing plants. No building—unless it be a 
bank, post-office, store, or some structure of 
the kind, devoted exclusively to business— 
is complete without these leafy adornments. 
It is with human dwellings as with human 
character; they should exhibit a graceful- 
ness and beauty, as well as strength and ri- 
gid propriety. A man who is always very 
proper in his ways, and as systematic as the 
multiplication table, may make a very good 
statue, but he is not a complete man un- 
less he has some of the juices of humanity, 
is winning, graceful, loveable. So with a 
house: it is not enough that it is firmly 
built, of ample size, and kept in good re- 
pair; it needs the surroundings of trees and 
lawns, of birds and flowers, and clambering 
vines. Then it becomes home-like, and 
wins our hearts, @ploreover, there are few 
houses so perfect in proportion and finish as 
not to require the slight concealments and 
embellishment afforded by vines. A Trum- 
pet Creeper, shooting up to the second story 
window, and hanging its tubular flowers 
about the gable, will atone for many an 
oversight in the plan of the dwelling. A 
Chinese Wistaria rambling over the sides of 
a house, or suspending its clusters of pearly- 
lilac blossoms over the doorway, does much 
towards supplying the absence of stucco and 
elaborately carved verandas. A climbing 
rose swaying about an open window in 
Summer, and wafting its fragrance through 
all the dwelling—as does a “ Baltimore 
Belle” at the window where we now write— 
what can be more charming? 

Happily for us, the list of hardy orna- 
mental vines is so large that every taste 
can be suited. Among the best plants, we 
mention the following : 


American Ivy.—This is sometimes called 
Virginia Creeper, and, by the botanists, Am- 
pelopsis, but we prefer the simple name, 
American lvy, because the plant is indige- 
nous in nearly every part of this country, 
and resembles the ivy of Europe in many 
respects. It has but an indifferent flower, 
out it %8 perfectly hardy, grows rapidly in 
any soil or situation, is not infested with 
insects, has a dark green, glossy foliage 
throughout the entire Summer, which in 
Autumn fades off into a most brilliant crim- 
son. Mr. Downing says: “It will grow 
anywhere in the coldest situations, and only 
asks to be planted to work out its own prob- 
lem of beauty without further attention.” 
We would recommend this as the best vine 
to plant by the side of churches in the 
Northern States, especially those built of 
stone or brick. In a short time, it will 
cling to the wall, and clothe its surface with 
a beauty equal to any carving in stone. 

Chinese Wistarta.—We rank this second 
to the one just named, because it is less 


is frequently injured by the Winter : south 
of that, it must stand as the peer among 
ornamental vines. It grows luxuriantly, and 
has beautiful pale purple blossoms, which 
appear in April and May. The flowers hang 
in clusters like those of the locust, only 
much larger. In some seasons the vine 
flowers a second time. Amateurs some- 
times plant it by the side of a pole on the 
open lawn, and by frequent pruning for 
several years, give it the habit of a weeping 
tree. 

The Honeysuckles.—Of these there are 
several varieties, possessing various excel- 
lencies. Where the climate will permit its 
cultivation, nothing can be finer than the 
Japan or Chinese Twining, but for north- 
ern gardens, it is too tender. The best 
plants of this family, all things considered, 
are the Scarlet and Yellow Trumpet Honey- 
suckles. They are hardy, are not infested 
with insects, grow fast, and bloom all Sum- 
mer. 

Prairie Roses.—A few years ago, we 

ranked these rather higher than we now do. 
Their luxuriant growth and prodigality of 
flowers are certainly in their favor. But 
that luxuriant growth is often killed to the 
ground in Winter, and at best, the season of 
flowers is only a short one. Added to this, 
the vines are annually infested with in- 
sects which destroy their beauty, unless 
warred against. If one will take the pains 
to lay down his vines on the ground every 
Fall, in cold latitudes, and to syringe them 
with whale oil soap diluted with water 
every Summer, the Prairie Rose will de- 
servedly stand high on his list of vines. 
This has been our own practice for several 
years, and in our view, it pays well: but 
most people will not take this trouble, and 
for them, therefore, we do not highly recom- 
mend these vines. To those who will take 
care of them, we say, plant Queen of the 
Prairies, Baltimore Belle (desirable for its 
Tea Rose odor), Eva Corinne, Mrs. Hovey, 
and Pride of Washington. 
Dutchman’s Pipe—(Aristolochia sipho) call- 
ed also Birthwort, and Pipe Vine. A bold and 
striking vine, suitable for rambling over a 
rustic arbor or cedar pole. Its huge round 
leaves hanging one over the other, com- 
pletely exclude the rays of the sun. Its 
flowers are more odd than beautiful, resem- 
bling a Dutchman’s pipe more than any- 
thing else. 

The Grape Vine.—We should have men- 
tioned this earlier in our series, had we not 
regarded it as belonging more appropriately 
to the fruit garden or to the sunny sides of 
houses, barns, sheds, &c., where it can be 
pruned and trained solely for its fruit. If 
used for ornament, and allowed to ramble at 
its own sweet will, we think the grape vine 
very beautiful. And if any one of our read- 
ers is so practical as to discard from his 
dwelling all embellishment that is not 
strictly useful, we would certainly humor 
his prejudices so much as to advise him to 
plant grape vines by the side of his front 
porch. 

These, though not all, are undoubtedly 


persons will hardly pardon us for omitting 
the Trumpet Creeper, and the variety with 
larger and cup-shaped blossoms; but with 
all our admiration for it, we must leave it 
out of our list of hardy vines. The Clema- 
tis of several sorts—not forgetting the 
sweet-scented Flammula—has great merits ; 
and many of the Noisette and other roses 
are very desirable in softer climates; but 
for the North, and for those who w=nt vines 
that will generally take care of themselves, 
our catalogue could not well be much en- 
larged. The plants we have mentioned are 
beautiful and varied enough to invest our 
northern homes with great attractions. 





PRESERVATION OF GRAPES FRESH. 


For a long time it was a cause of lamen- 
tation among fruit-growers and housekeep- 
ers, that the abundant and delicious fruits of 
Summer and Autumn could be enjoyed only 
for avery short period. But ingenuity at 
length contrived, and nearly perpetuated, a 
plan by which most of these fruits might be 
kept in their original state for a great length 
of time. Strawberries, cherries, raspberries, 
peaches, tomatoes, pears. and the like, are 
now preserved annually in large quantities, 
in sealed jars and cans, in as fine a state al- 
most, as when first gathered. Grapes, we 
presume, might be kept in the same way; 
but it would be somewhat expensive to pro- 
vide jars enough for the product of a single 
thrifty vine. Several other methods have 
been tried, with more or less success; but. 
so far as we can learn, a perfectly satisfac- 
tory mode has not yet been hit upon. It is 
in the hope of helping forward to such a re- 
sult, that we now write. The subject is one 
about which the fruit-raising and the fruit- 
eating public have much to learn. 

In the preservation of fruit, certain gen- 
eral principles must be taken into ac- 
count. It is the natural tendency of all 
fruit to commence the process of decay soon 
after it has arrived at full maturity. With 


-some, this deterioration is much more rap- 


id than with others. Decomposition is hast- 
ened by the action of frost, heat, light, 
moisture, by sudden changes from heat to 
cold, by bruises, and by currents ofair. Of 
course, then, to retard that decomposition, 
we must withdraw, as far as possible, these 
causes of decay. 

Of the methods adopted to preserve 
grapes, in accordance with these principles, 
we record the following : 

1. The grapes are suffered to become just 
fairly ripe, and no more, beforé gathering. 
They are cut, not pulled, from the vines, in 
the middle of a dry, windy day, from about 
11 o’clock in the forenoon to3 P.M. They 
are carried in shallow baskets, and spread 
upon sheets on the floor of a cool, north 
chamber. The first leisure day is then ta- 
ken for packing. First, however, all mil- 
dewed, rotton or unripe grapes must be care- 
fully culled out and thrown away. The 
clusters may then’ be taken to an ice-house 
and laid in single layers, on shelves made of 
thin, narrow strips of pine, like slender lat- 








hardy. North of the latitude of Albany, it 


the best hardy ornamental vines. Some 


tices. Here they will not freeze, but will be 
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kept in so low and even a temperature that 
they will remain perfectly fresh until Christ- 
mas. 

2, Another method is, after gathering 

them in the careful manner above noted, to 
cover the cut ends of the stems with sealing 
wax, and then pack the clusters in cotton 
wadding. They say wadding instead of dat- 
ting, because the glazed surface of the form- 
er prevents the fibres of the cotton from ad- 
hering to the stems. To be more particu- 
lar, the process is as follows: Procure 
small boxes, about the size of candle-boxes, 
(but do not get candle-boxes, unless you 
wish your grapes flavored with the extract 
of candle,) see to it that they are dry and 
sweet, cover the bottom with a double thick- 
ness of wadding, and put in a layer of 
grapes. To prevent the clusters from press- 
ing on each other, lay a small roll of cotton 
between each of them. Next, add a layer 
of wadding, and then one of grapes, as first di- 
rected, and so on, alternately, until the box 
is filled, covering the whole with cotton, and 
nailing down the lid. The box should then 
be set away in a dry, cool place, and kept as 
cool as possible without freezing. We have 
practiced this method for several years, 
with considerable success. A portion of our 
grapes mold, and others shrink, but out of 
several boxes we contrive to get very eata- 
ble desserts until after New Year’s, and 
later. 

This method is varied by some, thus: 
They use for packing, soft paper shavings, 
the trimmings found at all book-binders’ es- 
tablishments, in place of cotton. Dried ma- 
ple leaves are a favorite packing material 
with others. Sand, washed clean of all ve- 
getable matter, and thoroughly dried, has 
been successfully used. Certainly, it can 
impart no flavor to the fruit, and it envel- 
opes the berries so perfectly that the 
air cannot penetrate to injure them. Some 
of our neighbors have used hemlock saw- 
dust, thoroughly dried; but they report 
many of their grapes moldy, and the rest too 
highly seasoned with hemlock. We do not 
see why dry bran or oats would not answer 
a good purpose. A writer, in an early vol- 
ume of the Horticulturist, recommends ash 
saw-dust, as the very best article for pre- 
serving grapes. He bakes it, then sifts it to 
get out the fine powder, which would other- 
wise adhere tothe grapes. He packs in 
boxes holding about a peck each, with a lay- 
er of saw-dust an inch thick between each 
layer of grapes, They are stowed away in 
the garret of his wood-shed until Winter 
sets in; then they are moved to his cellar. 
In this way he keeps them fresh unti] March. 

With the above suggestions and facts, we 
leave this subject for the present, hoping 
that between this and the time for packing 
grapes, some of our readers will send us in 
contributions on this important topic. 





Gibbon truly said that the best and most im- 
portant part of every man’s education is that 
which he gives himself. ' 


In the mouths of many men, soft words are 
like roses that soldiers put into the muzzles of 


GRAPE CULTURE—NO, VII. 


BY WILLIAM CHORLTON. 
—e— 
OUT-DOOR CULTURE. 


Those cultivators who have taken our advice 
with regard to early removal of superfluous 
shoots, and shortening in of the fruit branches, 
will now see the advantage in the promising 
fruit, and the thick solid texture of the leaves. 
Instead of leaves hidden from the light, and sun, 
by the too common overcrowded growth, they 
are elaborating and concentrating the crude 
juices from the roots, and carbonizing the previous 
fluid material ; thus forming sugar and aromatic 
flavor in the berries, and solid buds and woody 
fibre for next year’s development. It is true that 
our native varieties are usually of more rampant 
habit when in the open air than most of the exot- 
ics, but the rule holds good, nevertheless, and is 
only subject to a modification in practice. In- 
stead of allowing the plant to extend over a great 
surface, and perhaps elongate its branches until 
they would overtop the loftiest trees, and push 
beyond into the light, where the centralizing ac- 
tion goes on, more beneficial results are accom- 
plished within required limits, and a greater 
amount of fruit, of even better quality, obtained 
from a smaller superficial area. Were this more 
generally attended to, we should not hear of so 
many instances of decay and falling off of the 
fruit, or so much respecting the deficiency in 
ripening. 

Continue to keep the ground free from weeds, 
and when the hoe only is used, let the ground be 
deeply and well stirred. 

Notwithstanding ali the care that can be taken 
there may occasionally be some diseased berries, 
and now is the time to remove such by cutting 
them out with the scissors. A little care be- 
stowed in this way will more than repay the la- 
bor. It can be dune with little expense, even 
though it be over a large vineyard. 

COLD GRAPERY. 
During the early part of the month be on the 
look-out for mildew, more particularly in damp or 
foggy weather. The sporules are now in the 
greatest abundance, and will most readily germi- 
nate under favorable circumstances. Counteract 
the liability to this fungus by a dry atmosphere, 
impregnated with the fumes of sulphur under slow 
combustion, which the warm air inside the house 
will afford during a fine day. When the grapes 
begin to color, or soften to the touch, there is 
very little further danger from this pest, but wa- 
ter should be discontinued overhead, and a grad- 
ually dryer air maintained in the house. It is 
possible to have ripe fruit in the cold grapery on 
the first of the month from the earliest varieties, 
but this is not usually accomplished until the 
middle or latter part of the month. As the ripen- 
ing progresses omit the use of water entirely, and 
give more air, gradually opening the lower venti- 
lators if the weather is favorable. The object 
now is to ensure a continued steady action in the 
circulating medium, and prevent sudden checks, 
which would arrest the chemical changes going 
on at this critical period, and injure both the col- 
oring property and the flavor of the berries. 
When the fruit is nearly ripe the upper ventila- 
tors may be left open at all times, but it is well 
to close the lower ones at night to keep out mice 
and currents of damp air. 
FORCING HOUSE. 

In this house as much air should be admitted as 
possible. All the doors and movable windows 
may be constantly open, excepting during windy 
or stormy weather, and then they ought to be 
only so far closed as to ensure safety to the 


somewhat permanently fixed, it would be better 
when the grapes are all cut, to take off the glass 
es and leave the vines entirely exposed, as the 
rains would wash out many insects, and the birds 
assist in destroying the remainder, which would, 
in many instances, save much labor in artificial 
cleaning without injury to the vines, as the wood 
is now, or ought to be, pretty well ripened. Jt 
seems to be still a disputed point, with many, 
whether the cultivation of exotic grapes, growr 
in glass houses, will pay as a commercial product, 
when the expense and required care are taken 
into consideration. Now I wish to record only 
what is strictly reliable, and the result of long ex- 
perience and actual calculations, with no motive 
to mislead or to hold out encouragement that may 
not be realized. Conclusions should not be drawn 
from individual extremes of success, but taking 
the account below there is enough margin left, af- 
ter full allowance for reasonable mischances, to 
show that a large per centage of profit ought to 
be made. In proof of this, I append the amount 
of produce and wholesale market price of the 
grapes from a house planted by the writer in 
1853. Itis possible that some persons will not 
obtain the same results, as successful practice 
can best be obtained by long experience. There is 
nothing extraordinary in the,vines here spoken 
of, or beyond the permanente abilities of others 
in well-managed houses. 

The house was planted with 52 one-year-old 
vines during the Spring of 1853. 


June 21, 1854, commenced to cut the first ot a crop 


NUNIT onc dubinn cudalts chancauhnass ocbiactect 252 bunches. 
June 15, 1855, commenced the first ofa crop of...... 396 bunches. 
June 10, 1856, commenced the first of acrop of... .. 706 bunches. 
June 7, 1857, commenced the first of a crop of....... 666 bunches. 

Bs vidoes cach lebiie unin tnicnhth carn dlendalewne 2,020 bunches. 


These grapes, taken together, would average 
1} pounds to the bunch, which gives 2,525 pounds. 
The retail selling price, at the time they might 
have been taken to market, would be about $2 
per pound, consequently it is certain that $1 could 
have been obtained for them at wholesale. Now 
the expenses for fuel and care, reckoning the la- 
bor at $2 per day, have been, during the whole 
time, as follows: 


Dare MOT RADOL A YOO. oo acces ccccccévcvccseccccdvsed $50 

Se OR OIE 0 0 chen ssdhcnbewecseiccecstenens 100 

ee ee ee 200 

eee Gnd Labor Ath YOO. ....<).5. sia faieesivavcescaseeted 200— $550 

Ns Spinich tne > daniths'<as SUBD Ea? 0s vaherkecd $40 

Pere Cee ee 60 

I NE io oiin 005 ssc ce cho cec0.dchivebapianatade uN oes 90 

MER INE, 0 0 GSD e:a 60'e'ks 060 sepeatve aay oepedarenehs 100— $290 
Total RO cs ooo Se es ana teas ola taccases: $840 

MN COI PIE oid oc Kc aun ave ceccedaebedarsabesvybodseet se $2,525 

The value of the crop for the four bearing years, leaves a 
Ee rrr Te ee ee $1,685 


The original cost of this house was about 
$1,200, to which we may add some $500 for ma- 
nure, vines, and other requirements, and still the 
results show, after making allowances for all con- 
tingencies, that the whole has cleared fe first 
cost and subsequent expenses, leaving us in pos- 
session of a house with the vines included, in full 
bearing for future profits. In this case expense 
was no object, and the best method of heating 
was adopted. A less costly structure, but still 
quite as effectual, would answer every purpose, 
showing still further that there is money to be 
made out of grape forcing. We will speak in like 
manner of growing without artificial heat in a fu- 


ture number. 
RETARDING HOUSE. 


The operations of last month in the cold grapery 
will now apply here, with the exception of main- 
taining a temperature some 5° lower than there 
recommended, and using a comparatively less 
quantity of water. Unless the weather proves very 
dry, it is best not to use any water at all inside 
the house, more particularly if mildew makes its 








their muskets on a holiday. 





house. Were it not that our glass roofs are 
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GRAPES—RAISING FRUIT VS. HUNTING IT. 
oe 
A BOY’S LETTER. 

(The following letter is from a boy subscriber who is a 
very enthusiastic cultivator, though yet lacking a good 
many years of being “ out of his teens,” we believe. We 
think he is bound to succeed. At his request, we omit 
his name and residence, which we have.—Ep.} 


To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 

Many boys and girls, strange as it may appear, 
seem to prefer to go wandering through the fields 
in search of strawberries, and picking their way 
through muddy swamps, in search of grapes (the 
first of which, when gathered, are small, sour, 
and hardly fit to it; and the latter much like 
leaden bullets), than to raise them, and have 
large and beautiful fruit. And what is the reason 
of this? It is because the former method is 
falsely called fun, and the latter work. The time 
spent in searching after fruit would nearly or 
quite be sufficient to raise much more, and of a 
better quality. 

The grape will repay culture better, or at least 
as well as any other fruit now grown. Such, at 
any rate, seems to be the general opinion, if we 
may judge from the great outlays of money now 
made, in order that it may be cultivated thor- 
oughly, and to have it at all seasons of the year. 

But a great outlay is not always necessary, in 
order that we may have and enjoy this fruit. 
The most heavy and laborious work in the culti- 
vation of the vine, is preparing the ground, and 
this is one of the most important things to be 
done. 

In the first place, the ground intended for the 
grape border should be measured and marked 
out. Let it be from four to six feet wide—six is 
the best—and as long as you wish. Then throw 
out the black soil on one side, and the yellow soil 
with the clay or gravel on the other. The deeper 
it is dug the better, but not less than two feet. 
Ours is from three to three and a half. This you 
will find to be the most laborious part of the 
work, and will require some patience and perse- 
verance. After this was done, we carted small 
stones into it, having them piled regularly from a 
foot to fourteen inches high. This you will readily 
perceive is done for the purpose of draining the 
border, without which the grape does not succeed 
nearly as well. 


After this is done, add about two or three 
inches of good soil ; then some manure, and con- 
tinue to fill it up, adding a good quantity of ma- 
nure, shells, bones, and almost any thing that 
serves to enrich the soil, and does not injure the 
vines. Some put in strips and bits of leather, 
and old woullen rags. Dead cats and dogs are 
not considered tu be beneficial. Do not put in 
any of the gravel or clay, but supply its place 
with goud svil. After all this is done, then set 
out the vines nicely and well. If you will sink 
boards along the edges of the border, it will give 
the whole a neat appearance, and confine the 
soil. ‘he ground must then be kept free from 
weeds, or mulched. If you mulch your border, 
let the covering be about four inches deep. Mulch 
is generally considered to be good for grape 
vines. 

For instructions as to the after culture of the 
grape, I refer you to other persons more experi- 
enced in raising the grape than I am. Be as- 
sured your parents will be much better pleased 
to have you spend your time in this manner than 
in searching after bad fruit. 

Your young friend, 
Up 1n Connecticut, July 13, 1857. 


GEORGE. 





The ardent reformer moves the multitude, but 


STRAWBERRIES, 
te fh 
‘CHAPTER VIL. 

This has not been a favorable season for Straw- 
berries, except 1n light soil. On rich and heavy 
soils the abundance of rain has induced too vigor- 
ous growth of leaf. We have noticed some new 
varieties of much promise, but it will require anoth- 
er season to test them fully ; we want a few va- 
rieties of perfect plants, that is, plants perfect in 
both sexual organs, of great constitutional vigor ; 
plants that may be cultivated separately, and at 
such distances that they can be kept clean with a 
hoe in the same manner as cabbage plants. A 
friend has been raising plants from seed for sev- 
eral years, with a view to obtain, if possible, va- 
rieties of greater vigor than any that have been 
hitherto produced. He has obtained two varieties 
which promise well in this respect. The plants 
are now two feet in diameter, and still growing 
most luxuriantly ; they both fruited this summer, 
the berries were very large and good. Another 
year will fully test their merits, but they will not 
be offered to the public without having first re- 
ceived the unqualified approbation of disinterested 
and well qualified judges. For the present we 
cannot recommend any kinds more highly than 
Longworth’s Prolific and Hovey’s Seedling for a 
main crop. 

August and September are suitable months for 
setting out new beds, and if the plants are prop- 
erly cared for, they will produce some fine fruit 
next summer ; success will depend almost wholly 
on the proper management of the plants. Let 
the ground be well enriched with thoroughly de- 
composed stable manure; if trenched eighteen 
inches or two feet deep so much the better. Se- 
ject the finest young plants, and remove them with 
as many of the roots as possible. Be careful to pro- 
tect the roots from injury before planting. The 
best way to do this is to cover them immediately 
with some earth. The best time to plant is im- 
mediately after a rain, and during cloudy weather, 
or in the evening. We prefer planting in drills, 
two feet apart. At this season, the plants may 
be set much closer in the row than in the Spring, 
as they will not become very large before Win- 
ter. Put them about nine inches apart; then, 


after they have fruited next Summer, one-half of 


the plants may be removed. We keep our beds 
clean by passing a rake between the rows, at 
short intervals of time. This keeps the ground 
mellow, and promotes the growth of the plants. 
The most effectual mode of keeping the young 
transplanted vines from being injured by the sun, 
is to scatter some new mown grass over the 
bed. This will not only protect the plants from 
the scorching influence of the sun, but will also 
prevent the too sudden evaporation of the water 
applied to them at the time of planting. 

It has been recommended of late to raise 
strawberries upon poor sandy land, without any 
manure. Now, this we deem to be sheer non- 
sense. We have never been able to raise fine 
strawberries without a liberal supply of manure, 
and this is the general experience. 





Tue GENERAL Aims oF GaRDENING IN AUGUST 
Are to prevent weeds from going to seed, to 
remove and secure crops that are ripe, to keep up 
a succession of vegetables and fruits for Fall 
and. Winter use, to water copiously whatever the 
usual drouth makes it needful to water, to save 
all ripe seeds for sowing or planting, to complete 
the preparation of composts, and to trench, if the 


ground 1s not too dry, new squares for the en- 


largement of the next year’s work. These, with 


the most careful attention to crops still growing, 


will make August by no means an idle month, 





the calm philosopher moves the ardent reformer. 





even in the garden. 





CELERY. 


It is not too late to plant out a good supply of 
this for fall and winter use. Plants from seed 
sown in March and April were doubtless set in 
trenches in June and July, and now require 
earthing up for early use. Celery sown in May 
attains a suitable size for planting out during the 
latter part of July or first of August. It is bet- 
ter to prepare the trenches a little in advance, 
but if this was not done last month there should 
be no delay now, as the plants require put- 
ting in at once. 

Lay off the rows a foot wide and three feet 
apart, dig one spade deep in the row, placing 
the earth upon each side of the trenches. Spread 
four to six inches of well rotted manure in the 
trenches, and work it in thoroughly by spading a 
little deeper and paring the edges. Some of the 
loose earth thrown out may be returned so that 
the surface to plant upon shall be four to six 
inches below the original level. 

Before removing the plants let the seed bed be 
thoroughly watered, which will cause the earth 
to adhere to the rootlets and render transplanting 
safer. After lifting the plants carefully, clip the 
tap root to induce side branches, shorten the 
straggling leaves, and remove side suckers. 
Set them in single rows along the center of the 
trench, five or six inches apart, and give a good 
watering to settle the earth about the roots. 
Shade for a few days by laying sticks across the 
trenches and covering with boards or brush, re- 
moving it as soon as they commence an active 
growth. The after treatment will consist in 
keeping the ground well stirred and free from 
weeds, with an occasional watering during dry 
weather, until they are ready to receive the final 
blanching operation. From the middle of 
September to the first of October will be the 
proper time to commence earthing up. Break 
the ground about the plants with a spade, and 
carefully gathering the stalks in the hand, draw 
the fine earth around them, without allowing the 
dirt to fall into the center or heart of the plant. 
This earthing up should always be done during 
dry weather, and the planting should never be 
upon naturally wet soil. Repeat this hilling at 
intervals of ten to fifteen days until the stalks are 
blanched sufficiently high. Previous to the latter 
earthings it is better to gather the leaves care- 
fully in the hand and tie them up with bass, or soft 
strings, taking care not to bruise the stalks. Care- 
fully avoid covering the crown of the -plant 
which would induce decay. 


WINTER ONIONS AND LETTUCE. 

You like onions, either as salad or otherwise ! 
Would you like to have them fresh very early in 
the Spring, before they could grow after Spring 
planting? “Of course I would.” Very well, 
then perhaps we can help you tu them. Select a 
good spot of ground, prepare it well, and make 
one bed of onions about the 10th of August. 
Make another about the Ist of September. Sow 
the seed quite thick. Let them grow till Winter, 
keeping the beds free from weeds, and thinning 
them out a very little. When Winter comes, 
cover them over with a good coat of coarse litter. 
Further south, the covering may be lighter. You 
may thus have the onions for use in March or 
April next year. They will be excellent then, if 
you like onions. 

Sow a bed of lettuce in the same way, at the 
same time or later, and protect it in the same 
manner, and you may have that luxury also very 
early in the Spring. Try both of these operations 








and you will probably thank us next Spring for 
these hints. 
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INARCHING—OR GRAFTING BY APPROACH. 


—— 

“ What is ‘Inarching ’?” asks an enquirer, and 
the question is well put, as comparatively few un- 
derstand the process. In short, it is uniting a 
branch of one tree, shrub, or plant to the limb or 
stock of another, so that the two will grow firmly 
together, after which the united limb may be cut 
off from the parent stock, and left to grow upon 
the new tree to which it has been attached. By 
this process we may often unite a scion to a tree 
more readily and more successfully than in the or- 
dinary processes of grafting or budding. Let us 
explain by an illustration : 

Take for example a Magnolia conspicua, a fine 
low branching specimen growing in the open 
yeound. Plant ina circle around this another va- 
riety, say Magnolia glauca or acuminata, setting 
the latter so that the branches of the central tree 
can be brought in contact with the bodies of the 
trees in the circle as seen in fig. 1. 





It is better to set out these trees at least one 
year before the grafting is attempted, and then it 
is probable that only a portion of them will be in 
condition and position the first year to receive a 
head from the parent or central tree. 

Select a branch of the specimen tree which can 
be brought. into contact with the body of one of 
the circular plants, and with a sharp knife pare 
away one side of each for about two inches in 
length, as seen in fig. 2.. Let the scion and stock 
be as nearly of the same size as possible, and of 
straight smooth growth. The engraver has rep- 
resented the limb to be larger than the stock to 
which it is to be attached. If there be any varia- 
tion, let the stock be the largest. Let them be 
pared alike-and bring them together so that the bark 
shall exactly meet on one if not on both edges of 
the pared portions. Then bind them firmly, as 
seen infig. 3 Soft bass, or strips of muslin coated 
with grafting cement may be used for the bandage. 
If strings of any kind are employed, it is better to 
cover the whole with grafting clay, or wx, to ex- 
clude the sun. The coated cloth is preferable, but 
it must be firm, or an outer string be used to pre- 
vent the wind from parting them. A union is 
rendered more certain by making a slit in each as 
in tongue-grafting, passing the knife upward in 
the scion or branch, and downward in the stock, 
and then pressing them closely together. ‘This, 
however, is not essential except in those varieties 
which are difficult to unite. If much exposed, 
confine the branches by tying to stakes, or to limbs 
of the parent tree, to prevent swaying by the 
wind. 

We prefer leaving them in this condition till 
the following season, except in some rapid grow- 
ing varieties which have evidently united in a 
short time. These may have the top of the small 
tree or stock cut off, just above the point of union, 
in three weeks from the time of inarching ; but 
ordinarily they may remain till the next spring, 
when both the top of the one and the bottom of 
the other are cut away, removing the scion from 
its parent immediately below the place of contact. 
We now have a top from the choice variety upon 





a trunk of amore common sort. The body be- 
low the graft should be kept free from leaves or 
branches, and in a few years new wood will hide 
all appearance of the wound. 

Where the branches of the tree intended to be 
propagated from are at a distance from the ground, 
a temporary stage may be erected, and the stocks, 
planted in pots, be placed upon boards at conve- 
nient places to receive the new top. 

Potted plants in the forcing or green-house are 
conveniently inarched by placing them side by 
side upon the shelf, turning them so as to bring 
suitable branches in contact, which are united in 
the above manner. 

Inarching may be done from May to the end of 
August, though we prefer June and July, if the 
trees are in vigorous growth. 





WHAT IS LAYERING ? 


eget 

There is a large class of trees, shrubs and 
vines, which do not grow readily by cuttings, and 
which are with difficulty obtained from seed. 
Others take root (‘strike’) more easily, and ap- 
pear to thrive tolerably well during the moist 
weather of Spring, but when the drouth of mid- 
summer comes on, having very little root of their 
own, and no parent stock to draw upon, they dry 
out. 

To propagate such plants, a very simple, easily 
performed, and successful mode of application is 
adopted, called “layering.” This consists in 
bending down vines, or branches of shrubs, and 
bedding them in the earth at one or more points, 
without previously cutting from the parent root. 
At the joints or buds, and even elsewhere, the 
stems thus covered send out roots, and after a 
time these become so strong that the layered 
branch or vine can be cut off to grow upon its 
own new roots. To facilitate the striking out of 
new roots, it is customary to wound the layered 
stem by partially cutting it at the point where 
roots are desired. We introduce an illustration 
of simple Layering. 





A. Cut or slit to promote striking. B. Crotched stick 
to hold down the vine. C. Stake to turn new shoot up- 
ward. 

Grape-vines, Gooseberries, Roses, Honeysuck- 
les, and numerous flowering shrubs may be lay- 
ered (or laid in) during the early part of this month, 
(August), and they will root so that they may be 
removed in the Fall or coming Spring. The 
principal layering is usually performed in early 
Spring, or in Autumn, on wood of the previous 
season’s growth. 

The Nursery Gardener frequently sets out 
plants which he wishes to propagate in this way, 
four to six feet apart, and heads them down. 
They then throw out several side shoots, which 
may be layered the following Spring. These 
stocks are now called stools, and are kept for the 
sole purpose of furnishing layers, the new growth 
of each season being laid down in the Fall or fol- 
lowing Spring. The ground around them must 
be kept deeply stirred, and if mulched to retain 
the moisture, so much the better. “Some varie- 





ties of evergreens, and a few deciduous trees, re- 
quire two or three years to establish themselves 
sufficiently upon the new roots, but by far the 
largest class will require only one season. 
Branches which cannot be brought to the ground 
are sometimes layered by placing pots or boxes 
of earth upon shelves, and having adjusted the 
branch selected, keep the earth in the pot or box 
moist by frequent waterings. 





In explanation of the process, we introduce a 
section of a grape-vine containing a shcot of last 
year’s growth. Having loosened or spaded the 
ground, remove from five to six inches of earth, 
and lay the shoot in this trench, pinning it down 
with a hooked stick, as represented in the figure 
Replace the earth, leaving one or two feet of the 
extremity out of ground. If the shoot is suffi- 
ciently long, a second portion may in like manner 
be layered, as seen above. To facilitate the 
pushing out of fibres, make an upward cut or slit 
in the branch, immediately beneath a bud, and 
near the point at which itis pegged down. A 
twist with the hand, or a split with an awl or 
knife, answers a like purpose. In most cases, the 
branch may be cut from its parent in the follow- 
ing Fall or Spring, and planted out upon its new 
root. A stiff branch may sometimes require 
splitting with a knife before it can be brought to 
the ground, and will need a strong peg to hold it 
there. Stiff woody shrubs or trees will require 
bending up and staking to form an upright trunk, 
as shown above. Aslight curve near the ground 
can be hidden by planting a little deeper after 
removal. 








‘CURRANTS AS A MARKET CROP. 
—@—— 

That there are superior currants to those ordi- 
narily grown, we know from every day’s obser- 
vation. We should be glad to show all our read- 
ers the fruit now ripening upon the tree de- 
scribed and illustrated on page 112 of this vul- 
ume (May number). We have just been shown 
a single branch or limb of the Cherry Currant, 
raised by Messrs. Wells & Provost, at Yonkers, 
N. Y. This branch is about 15 inches in length, 
and half an inch in diameter, and yet contains 
fully three-fourths of a pound of berries, the 
smallest of which are 1} inches in circumference, 
and the largest over 1? inches. These cultivators 
are putting out thirty acres of this variety, to 
raise fruit for preserving. We have also before 
us splendid bunches of the Cherry Currant, 
grown by C. F. Erhard, of Ravenswood, L. L, 
who is raising a large stock of the plants for 
market. The berries betore us are 1} to 1§ 
inches in circumference. Another gentleman, 
whose name and residence we did not Jearn, re- 
cently brought into our office specimen berries 
still Jarger than either of the above. 

These, and many other specimens we have 
seen, give abundant evidence that there is suffi- 
cient opportunity to improve upon the old stere- 
otyped small varieties, hitherto the standard crop. 
We are testing several varieties of the newer 
sorts, and shall be able to report by another. sea- 
son. So far, we incline to place the genuine 
Cherry Currant ahead of all others. There are 
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some sold as such, which are not the genuine. 

Common small currants now sell readily in this 
market for 5 to 6 cents per pound, and the best 
large improved varieties bring 10 to 12 cents. 

Let us look a moment at the profit of raising 
currants at present market rates. Planted in 
rows four to five feet apart, they can be plowed 
and hoed between with ease. At four feet apart, 
2,722 bushes will occupy an acre. At a very 
moderate estimate, each plant will yield five 
pounds. These, at cnly five cents per pound 
(less than half the present price), will give $685, 
50 as the product of an acre. This certainly 
shows a fair chance for profit on this crop. Usu- 
ally the yield will be much larger than we have 
given above, on plants three years old and up- 
ward, and the price of the improved varieties we 
have named, will seldom, if ever, be so low as 
five cents. We refer to page 112, this volume 
for directions as to culture, pruning, &c. 


WHAT OF THE OSAGE ORANGE? 


_—_—o 

In response to inquiries, we promised in our June 
number to give special attention to this plant dur- 
ing our Western travels. We have done so, and 
after seeing the plant in almost every stage of 
growth, in a variety of situations, climate, &c., 
in seven or eight different States, and after con- 
versing with a great number who have tried it, 
or are now doing so, we confess to being more 
unsettled than ever in regard to the general 
adaptability of the Osage Orange for hedging. 
In short, we have not yet that faith in it which 
would lead us to be at the expense of planting out 
five hundred rods of it, in any place or under any 
circumstances where there was any other resort 
whatever for fencing. We expect this statement 
will call forth strong protests, for we have visited 
a few localities where the plant now promises to 
succeed, and we doubt not it will sometimes be 
successful, but we certainly speak within due 
limits, when we say that so far the failures*have 
far exceeded the cases of success. It would 
greatly exceed our limits to note particularly the 
several examinations we have made, and we can 
only speak in general terms. 

Out of 47 hedges we examined, 23 were badly 
injured by frost, either last winter or the winter 
before ; 7 were considerably injured, and 4 slight- 
ly so. Of the 13 apparently uninjured, 7 were 
sheltered by hill sides, groves, or by snow banks 
produced by adjacent fences. We heard of sev- 
eral others uninjured, but did not see them. 

We met but three persons who had tried them, 
and who were not interested in the sale of plants 
or to sustain a reputation for past statements, who 
were ready to give them their present hearty 
endorsement. A gentleman inthe Great Miami 
Valley, (Western Ohio,) showed us a very good 
hedge on the east side of ahill and sheltered by it. 
He seemed to have confidence in the plant, and 
stated that a number of farmers in the vicinity 
were putting out new plots. 

Another in Western New-York, has a young 
hedge which has escaped freezing, and he is con- 
fident that the plant will flourish there. 
Another in Central Illinois, has a hedge now 
three years old from the setting which though 
a little nipped by frost is sending out new shoots, 
and the owner is so confident of success that he 
is preparing to plant out two miles. 

A large land-holder, nearKnoxville, Ill., inform- 
ed us that he had intended to plant several miles, 
but since the results of last winter's frosts have 
been developed, he has given up all idea of trying 
this hedge plant, and he is now looking around for 
a substitute. 

An intelligent farmer in Kendall County II., 











who has been watching this plant since its first 
introduction, and who has made long journeys of 
observation to settle the question for himself, 
said to us: “I have come to the conclusion that 
the Osage Orange will answer for a hedge, so long 
as you have a good rail fence on one side and a 
board fence on the other.” Others, in Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois, expressed similar opinions. 
Many-think there is no doubt but a good hedge 
may be produced with the Osage Orange if 2 is 
carefully attended to for a few years. But here is 
one great difficulty. 

The experiment of planting a hundred miles 
along the Illinois Central Railroad, heralded so 
loudly some two years since, was commenced, 
but is given up entirely we believe, and the por- 
tion planted is proving a failure, ‘“‘fur want of care,” 
itis said. 

We have thus expressed our present opinion of 
this plant, with a very few of the practical reasons 
therefor. Just such a hedging plant as the Osage 
Orange has been represented to be, is greatly 
needed ; and so great is the want that we will 
still cling to the hope that in many localities it will 
flourish. The almost constant care required will 
in any case be an objection, but not a fatal one 
we trust, over millions of acres almost or quite 
devoid of fencing materials. 

We shall be glad to hear from our readers of 
this topic. We want facts however—not opinions, 
unless such opinions are exceedingly well forti- 
fied by facts. Let us endeavor to ascertain under 
precisely what circumstances of soil, latitude, 
climate, exposure or protection, the Osage Orange 
will grow, or rather has grown to sufficient hight 
and thickness to form a safe and reliable hedge. 
Let us know what expense, including outlays of 
time as well as money, is required to bring the 
hedge to a useful condition, and also how much 
care is annually needed thereafter. 

In the meantime, while we cannot at present 
advise any one to enter largely into the use of this 
plant, we think it desirable that experiments 
should be continued. Half a dozen years or less 
will settle the question. Almost any one can rea- 
dily put out a border of ten, twenty or thirty rods 
in length, and himself test its adaptedness to his 
circumstances and locality. This might be done 
in different places, by Farmers’ Clubs or Associa- 
tions. Such experiments would be of even more 
interest and value to a community, than the best 
ce mnducted exhibitions, though neither should be 
neglected. 

P. S. Since the above was put in type, we have 
been looking over some hundreds of letters, ac- 
cumulated during our absence, and in these we 
find several quite favorable allusions to the Osage 
Orange, with a few not so faverable. We shall 
examine these more carefully hereafter. 


ECONOMY IN KILLING WEEDS, 


Mr. Slapdash hoes his garden in a great hurry, 
and grudges every hour he spends among the 
onions, beets and strawberries. Corn and pota- 
toes are his favorite plants. The garden he over- 
looks, and when the cultivation is attempted, it is 
but half done. The soil is not stirred close up to 
the plants, and the germinating seeds will be 
above ground in two days, all along the neglected 
strip next to the drill. Even the weeds hoed up, 
especially the purslane, will be well rooted again 
in a week, and his garden will sadly need hoeing 
again. 

Farmer Steady knows a thing or two about the 
garden, that it pays’ better than any part of the 
farm, and that thoroughness in weeding saves 
time. He takes a basket along when he weeds 
the beds and drills, and every handful is carefully 





gathered up. He believes in hoeing often, but 
does not want the weeds to obstruct the hoe. He 
knows that he can stir the soil in half the time, 
where it is clear of weeds. He has use ‘for the 
weeds too, and thinks it would almost pay to de- 
vote a plot of ground to them, if they did not 
grow so freely among the vegetables. Of course, 
the pigs have their share, and thrive as well upon 
them as if they were “pigs in clover.” But the 
biddies also have a large allowance. They are 
not suffered to run at large, and destroy every- 
thing in the garden. In the yards, they need 
green food, as much as pigs and neat stock The 
eggs they lay is a caution to the whole Slapdash 
family to save their weeds, and thus get cheap 
eggs and pork, while they save labor in cultivat- 
ing the garden. 





ABOUT PRESERVES AND PRESERVING, 


sige 

In this age of “fast living,” among the few 
things to be reckoned as improvements upon the 
‘good old ways,” we think not the least impor- 
tant is the growing tendency to discard the use of 
the old fashioned “ Preserves.” The method of 
adding to a lot of fruit an equal weight of sugar, 
and then boiling it down by the hour, until all the 
natural aroma of the fruit is destroyed, and a con- 
centrated mass of indigestible “‘ sweet meats” is 
produced, we have long esteemed not only as a 
foolish practice, but one directly conducive to ill 
health. The smallest quantity of these articles 
taken into the stomach is so much poison, since it 
enters at once into the acid fermentation, and pro- 
duces disarrangement of the digestive organs, 
though persons in robust health have for a time 
managed to live along in spite of this tax upon 
their systems. With this view of the subject, we 
can but hail as a devided boon, the recently intro- 
duced processes of conserving fruits and vegeta- 
bles in a condition nearly as they_are prepared for 
food by nature. 

We have frequently referred to the “ Air-tight ” 
or ‘ Self-sealing ” Cans and Jars, and after the 
experience of another year, we are prepared to 
recommend their use still more strongly than 
ever. To-day, (July 25th,) we opened a can of 
tomatoes, and we found them just as nice and fresh 
as when they were picked from the vines last 
year, and all the Spring and Summer thus far we 
have had peaches,*cherries, strawberries, rasp- 
berries, and other small fruits ina well kept, fresh 
condition, not “‘steeped in sugar,” or boiled to a 
jelly, but the simple fruits themselves, possessing 
the delicious taste and aroma of those just gath- 
ered and cooked. These have been kept equally 
well in tin cans manufactured by Taylor & Hodg 
etts, (now E. Ketcham & Co.,) by Wells & Pro- 
vost, and by Arthur & Co. Tomatoes have also 
kept just as well in the earthen jars described on 
page 255 of our last volume, (Aug. 1856). We 
did not try the jars for other fruits than toma- 
toes, but shall do so this season, under the be- 
lief that they will ‘answer nearly as well as the 


tin cans. 
EARTHEN JARS. 


These are of the common stone ware, those 
being selected which have the “ glazing” perfect, 
without and within, and having closely fitting cov- 
ers. The two-quart size is most convenient, and 
the higher and narrower the jars the better. Ours 
are 8 to 9 inches high, and 4} to 6 inches outside 
diameter. The neck is drawn in an inch below 
the top, and then flares outward, so that the 
cover fits closely down into the neck, leaving a 
vacant space of half an inch above it. 

The tomatoes kept in these were picked when 
just fully ripe, before any decay had commenced, 








and dropped into hot water a moment, to facili- 
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tate removing the cuticle or thin skin. They 
were next salted and boiled, just as if for imme- 
diate use, no water being added to cook them in, 
and then put into the jars, previously well scalded, 
the jars made just full, and the lids put in loosely. 
They were then set into kettles of cold water, to 
avoid breaking them, the water around them 
being nearly up to the neck on the outside. The 
water was then made hot, and kept so twenty 
minutes, or long enough to raise the fruit within 
the jars to the boiling point, and thus expel any 
enclosed dir. The lid was taken up for a minute, 
near the close, to allow.a free escape of air and 
steam, and then placed back closely down upon 
the fruit, adding some more cooked fruit when 
necessary to make the jar just full and leave no 
air under the cover. Before placing the cover 
down the last time, it should be wiped clean, and 
also wipe the jar above the fruit. A circular 
prece of Canton (cotton) flannel, a little larger 
ihan the lid, should be put under it. The jars 
were then removed from the water, and melted 
bees-wax poured in upon the cover. While the 
wax was still hot, the projecting edge of the flan- 
nel was careiully pressed down into any place 
where the cover did not chance to fit tightly, 
and wax enough then added to make a perfectly 
tight joint. After the jars were wiped dry, they 
were examined carefully, and a little wax put 
upon any imperfect places, on the outside. Where 
they are designed to be kept for a year or two, 
we recommend rubbing all over their bottom, as 
well as sides, while still warm, a cloth dipped in 
melted wax, or a cake of wax will do. This will 
render them perfectly air-tight. 

Good two-quart jars can be everywhere ob- 
tained for 12 to 20 cents each. The process de- 
scribed above is not difficult nor troublesome, and 
we think the jars will answer just as well for 
other fruits as for tomatoes. For currants and 
other acid (sour) fruits, they are better than any 
kind of metallic cans. They are not, however, 
as convenient as the tin cans, and where the latter 
are easily obtainable, they are to be preferred for 
sweet fruits, such as peaches, pears, sweet cher- 
ries, berries, &c. 

TIN CANS FOR PRESERVING. 

The original form of these is, an air-tight tin 
canister, with a circular opening in the top, 
large enough to put in the fruit, and a small 
tin cover to fit over this, with a pin-hole in the 
centre. The fruit is then put in, and the cover sol- 
dered on. The can is next set into boiling water, 
and heated until all air is expelled through the 
piu-hole, and steam issues rapidly, when the can 
is lifted out, and a drop of solder put upon the 
pin-hole. As comparatively few persons can use 
the soldering-iron well, this kind of can is not 
adapted to general use: They are not easily 
opened, and are seldom good for a second year, 
at least, without the aid of a tinner. Except in 
large fruit-preserving establishments, and even in 
many of these, they are now superceded by what 
are called 

“ SELF-SEALING CANS.” 

These are prepared with a wide metallic neck, 
and screw cover, as in Ketcham & Co.’s (Taylor 
& Hodget’s), Wells & Provost’s (Sprott’s), and 
others ; or, like Arthur & Co.’s, they have a cup- 
like flange around the top, to be filled with wax 
or cement, into which is set the edge of the 
cover. Any of these cans answer a good pur- 
pose. We have used all of them, and found little 
difference, though our principal experience has 


been with the two first named. The particulars | i¢@" Fruit Bouk, 50 cents; Elliott’s Fruit Growers Guide, 


as to cost, &c., can be learned in our advertising 
columns. They can be used for several years, if 


As full directions for using these cans are al- 
ways furnished to purchasers, we will not take 
up space for more than a general remark or two. 

In no case trust alone to the screw cover and 
India rubber under it to secure perfect exclusion 
of air. Bees-wax. is cheap, and a little of this, 
melted and put upon every point where air may 
get in, will give double protection. Glass bottles 
may be filled with fruit, and stopped with a cork 
dipped in melted bees-wax, and then, by adding a 
coat ot melted wax over and around the top, no 
air will enter. We have a glass flask in our 
office, freed from air, and stopped in the above 
manner with cork and wax, 44 years since, and 
the air has not yet entered it, as is shown by the 
heavy lead-like fall of a quantity of water en- 
closed. 

Always take fruit just at the point of ripening, 
and use it as soon as possible after picking, re- 
jecting any specimens that have been at all 
bruised. 

Small Type.—The remaining pages are not set in 
smaller type because less important than the preceding, 
but to make room for more matter in the same space. 
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FOR THE BOYS AND GIRLS, 


—_o— 
Well, well, Boys and Girls! We came home from 
“out West” just in time to put this paper to “‘ press” at 
a late date, and we found a whole hat-full, yes, two hat- 
fulls of Boys’ and Girls’ letters, giving answers to the prob- 
lems in our July number, and on other matters. Some of 
them contain very pretty drawings. We took the first op- 
portunity to look them over, but after spending several 
hours, assisted by the Editress, in trying to sort them out, 
and get some of them ready for the engraver, we gave up 
in despair of doing it now. So we are compelled to ask 
you to wait until our next number, when we will give 
you extra space. For the benefit of our Pennsylvanian 
Boy and Girl readers, and a good many new ones else- 
where, we will repeat the problems to be answered next 
month. 
ProBLEM 3.—How can 10 trees be planted so that there 
shall be 5 rows and 4 trees in each row? 
ProsB_em 4.—How can 12trees be planted so as to have 
6 rews and 4 trees in each row? 
ProsLEM 5.—How can 19 trees be planted so as to have 
9 rows and yet 5 trees in eachrow? 
ProsieEm 6.—How can 27 trees be planted so as to have 
9 rows and 6 trees in each row? 


NUTES UPON VALUABLE BOOKS. 


caleba 
[Purchasing Books.—Book selling is no part of our busi- 
ness, and we would prefer to have all our readers get 
such works as they desire directly from the publishers, or 
from a regular book-seller. But many are remote from 
book stores, and are cautious about sending money to un- 
known publishers. To accommodate such, we will at 
any time be happy to procure any desired book, especially 
on any subject treated of in the Agriculturist. As agen- 
eral thing we can send any book by mail post-pazd on re- 
ceipt of the regular retail price—the discount allowed us 
by publishers being just about enough to cover the cost of 
mailing.] 











A Farmer’s Library. 


A number of persons, each enquire for a list of good 
books, such as would make up a fair library for a farmer. 
We will name off-hand, afew of those which we consid- 
er among the best, giving the publisher’s price for each. 
We could add considerably to the list, though in this de- 
partment of literature, as in every other, not a fourth of the 
works published are worth binding: American Farm 
Book, by R. L. Allen, $1; Nash’s Progressive Farmer, 
60 cents ; Norton’s Scientific and Practical Agriculture, 
60 cents ; Munn’s Land Drainer, 50 cents; The Stable 
Book, $1 ; Allen on Diseases of Domestic Animals, 75 cts ; 
Dadd’s Cattle and Dadd’s Horse Doctor, each $1; Be. 
ment’s New Poultry Book, $125 ; Quinby’s Mysteries of 
Bee-Keeping Explained, $1; Langstroth’s Hive and 
Honey Bee, new Edition, $1 50; Allen’s Rural Archi- 
tecture, $125; Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener, 75 cts.; 
Breck’s Flower Garden, $1 ; Choriton’s Grape Grower’s 
Guide, 60 cents; Pardee’s Strawberry Manual, 60 cents ; 
Eastwood’s Cranberry Manual, 50 cents. 

On Fruitrs.—Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of 
America, $150; Barry’s Fruit Garden $1 25 ; Cole’s Amer- 


$1 25. 
The above can be had of most Booksellers, at the prices 
named. We can procure and send any one or all of 


©UR BASEST 


Into which are thrown all sorts of paragraphs—such ag. 
Notes and REpuigs to CoRRESPONDENTS, with Useful or 
Interesting Extracts from their Letters, together with Glean- 
ings of various kinds from various sources. (g?°’The print- 
ers always have access to this Basket when they “ have 
nothing else to do.” 

A large amount of prepared ‘Basket matter” has ac- 
cumulated, and scores of letters are still waiting conside- 
ration. If our correspondence continues to increase atthe 
recent ratio, we shall have toboth enlarge the paper and 
employ additional helpin this department. The enlarge- 
ment will be made by November, or before. 


intake 

Housekeeping in the Country.—Emily’s 
excellent letter is in type for next No. 

Sewing Machines,—J. F.’s article in type wait- 
ing room. 

Draining.—The queries of Albert Mackey and 
others will be answered in the series of. articles on this 
topic. The chapter designed for this number has been 
necessarily omitted for want of time to prepare it. 

Drain Tiles in Sand.—J. C. Reily, of Monroe 
Co., N. Y., says stone drains choke ap in sand, and asks if 
drain tile will be affected in the same way. We answer 
no, if the tiles are laid with close fitting joints. The water 
passes through the porous tiles which answer as a strainer 
to keep the sand out of the water channel, 

Bee-Keeping in Winter.—J. M. Maine, of 
Schuyler Co. We have marked your communication for 
the October number when it will be in season. 

Sugar Cane Suckers.— A “ New Subscriber ” 
at Berlin, Ind,, says many of the stalks of the sorgho have 
seven suckers each, and enquires if he shal] pull them 
out. We should say cut them up and feed them if there 
is asufficiency of mainstalks. When planted in hills, how- 
ever, on good soil, as many as five or six stalks may be 
left to grow together. It is desirable that all the stalks 
should mature at the same time, if designed for pressing, 
and the weaker, backward shoots may quile as well be 
out ofthe way at once. Cut and not pull them, to avoid 
injuring the stalks remaining. 

Corn-Topping:-—D. Ellsworth, Harwinton. We 
do not believe in “‘topping” corn before ripe. The upper 
stalks and leaves are quite as essential as the roots to 
elaborate the sap, and they should be left on until the 
whole stalk, with the ear, is cut, just before full harden- 
ing of the kernel. Hilling corn we cannot discuss here 


entirely upon the particular soils under treatment. 

Blacksmith Shop Sweepings—Muck.— 
W. Winchester, Alleghany Co., N. Y. These are valua- 
ble, especially the hoof parings and horse droppings, but 
should not be mixed with ashes or lime unless just before 
putting them into the soil. They may well be thrown 
into a manure heap. Two ofour associate editors have 
used a few loads of Smith’s sweepings on their gardens 
the past two years, adding nothing with them, and the re- 
sult has been highly satisfactory. ‘‘ Raw muck,” as a di- 
rect manure, is not equal to good stable manure, though 
excellent to loosen the soil whenthatis needed. Get out 
all the muck possible during dry weather to mix with the 
cattle droppings during Winter. 

Wire Worm.—tThe best advice we can give J. 
Fraizer, of Wilmington, is that given us when a boy 
learning to hoe corn, viz: make two worms of every one 
we found. Salt,lime and ashes, are offensive to these 
worms, and when mixed with manure are good preven- 
tives. Corn is frequently injured by them, and we ad- 
vise soaking the seed in copperas water, and rolling it 
in lime when planting on land iufested by the wire worm, 
which attacks the kernel. 

Peabody’s Strawberry.—D. C., Richmond, 
Ohio. We havea few plants growing and “running ” 
well. We raise nothing of the kind to sell—may, per- 
haps, distribute afew plants next Spring to localities 
where we have a large number of readers. We have not 
fruited this plant yet, and therefore cannot tell how it will 
do in this latitude. 

Leaky Boofs.—A- correspondent says: Four 
pounds rosin, one pint of linseed oil thoroughly mixed and 
applied with a brush, while hot, will effectually stop leaks 
by the side of chimneys, skylights or where an L or wing 
is joined to the main body of the house. 

Grape Grafting.—‘A friend informs us that hav- 
ing some scions of a choice grape sent him, he tried them 
in various ways upon a barren vine growing in his yard. 


was an entire failure, and the only one which united was 


} inserted in a gimlet hole of the size of a wooden pencil 


bored into an exposed portion ofthe root. The scion was 
rounded to a point and pressed firmly into the hole and 








well taken care of. 


them when desired, as noted above. 


the earth replaced about it. 


Hill ang, flat culture are both good sometimes, depending . 


The cleft grafting, usually recommended for the grape,- 
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Cooking,.—Dolly’s letter (Ill.,) is received, and is 
marked for a chapter at first opportunity. 

Pickling—Vinegar.—‘ Subscriber” Lawrence, 
Kansas Territory. We are not certain as to the “‘ chemi 
cai colorless fluid in pickle jars. We have found in these 
apparently only vinegar, and have always understood that 
the vinegar used is made from grapes, or the lees of wine. 
A littie alum and salt are sometimes added to give a 
bright green color to the pickies, say two-thirds of a tea- 
spoonful of salt and a table-spoonful of alum to a gallon, 
boiled in the vinegar. About the only pickles we really 
relish are made of young black walnuts, or butternuts. 
These are gathered whena pin can be thrust through 
them, and either washed by stirring thoroughly in ley, or 
scalded in water and rubbed with a cloth, to remove the 
roughness. Next soak in salt brine a week or so, and 
pierce them through with an awl or needle, and put them 
in close jars, covering with scalding vinegar. Some add 
to the boiling vinegar, cloves, cinnamon, pepper “and gin- 
ger, and also mustard seed. Cucumbers, small and fresh 
gathered—cut, not pulled—may be kept a long time in salt 
brine. Before using, soak in fresh water and put them 
into warm vinegar, which will thoroughly penetrate them 
ina few days. Cucumbers, green tomatoes, peppers half 
grown, nasturtiums, peaches, pears, cherries, onions, cab- 
bage, green beans, radish pods, &c., are all pickled by 
pulting them directly into vinegar. Many persons boil 
cloves, nutmegs, ginger, pepper, cinnamon, onions, &c., 
for three or four minutes with the vinegar before using, 
any or all of these to suit the individual fancy or taste. A 
little alum boiled with them gives the green color. Peach- 
es are often kept in brandy. Common whisky may be 
substituted for vinegar for most kinds of pickles, especial. 
ly cucumbers. ‘Vinegar, inthe absence of cider, may be 
made in various ways. Ten gallons of clean soft water» 
one gallon of molasses, a gallon of whisky and a pint of 
fresh yeast, put into a cask with a sheet or two of white 
paper, will produce a good vinegar in five or six weeks, if 


* standing in the sun ora warm room. The bung must be 


kept open to admit air, covering it with wires or millinet 
to keep out insects. Ten gallons of water and twenty 
pounds of brown sugar, put into a cask with a little yeast, 
and left in the sun or a warm room, will produce a good 
vinegar in three to six months. Sweetened water, sweet- 
ened tea, or any sweet liquid added to a vinegar cask 
from time to time, will keep up the supply. Beet Vinegar 
is made by washing sugar beets, grating them fine, press- 
ing out the juice—a cheese press will do for this. Put the 
jvice in a barrel and cover the bung with gauze, and let it 
stand in the sun 15 or 20 days. We believe a bushel will 
produce about 6 gallons of excellent vinegar. 

Tomatoes, Preserving and Drying.—Sea 
Island (Geo.) Subscriber’s letter came too late for last 
month’s “ Basket.” See directions for preserving toma- 

oes on page 185. They may be dried, by cooking as if for 

the table, without seasoning, then spread on plates and 
dried in.o thin sheets in the sun, finishing off in the oven 
if necessary. Thus prepared they may be kept a long 
time. Moistened and cooked slightly, with seasoning, they 
will be almost “as good as new”—not quite. Fine To- 
mato Figs, are prepared thus: Remove the skin by dip- 
ping in hot water, put them in an earthen jar with equal 
weight of sugar ; after two days pour off liquid and boil 
and skim it till clear, then pour it over the tomatoes; two 
days after boil and skim as betore; in two days repeat 
this the third time, and intwo days more take out and 
dry the tomatoes for a week or soon large earthen plates, 
and pack away in small wooden boxes, with fine white 
sugar between the layers. They will keep for years, and 
we know they are good. Apples cut up, and boiled in the 
syrup left, makes a nice sauce. 

Currant Wine.—0. W., (whose letter we have not 
room to print entire,) sends us the following two recipes 
for Currant Wine, taken from the private Cook Book of 
his mother, commenced in 1792. Her currant wine and 
preserves were noted for their superiority. He thinks the 
first recipe was most used. Good sugar was considered 
an important matter. A brother now has excellent cur- 
rent wine inade the year he was born, (1806,) as well pre- 
served as any “‘ South Side” ever brought from Madeira. 
lst Recipe.—Strain the currants through a cloth, and to 
each quart of juice add 3 quarts of water and 4 pounds of 
sugar, (1 quart of water to each gallon of liquor.) The 
third day after filling up the cask, make up any shrinkage 
by adding some of the liquor reserved for that purpose ; 
bung 1t up tight and leave it undisturbed a twelve months ; 
then bottie. 2d Recipe,—To a gallon of currants (the 
fruit,,not the juice) add one gallon of water; bruise them 
well ; strain through a cloth, and add to each gallon of the 
liquor 23 pounds of good brown sugar. Put into a cask, as 
above ; let it stand six months ; then bottle. 


Wisconsin Lands.—Joseph Clowes, of Star 


Prairie, St. Croix Co., Wis., writes us, quite at length, n 
glowing terms of the country thereabouts. Many others, 
at various points in the West, write similarly of their sev- 
eral localities—indeed, so numerous are such letters, that 
should we publish them, our paper would need to be 
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doubled, and nothing else inserted in it. These letters 
are interesting to us personally, as they help us to a 
knowledge of the “Great West,” which we are daily 
studying, and they would interest many other individuals, 
but not, perhaps, the great mass of our hundred thousand 
readers. Mr. Clowes states one fact which we have be- 
fore impressed upon those seeking new homes, viz.: that 
there are thousands of chances to buy just as good land 
east of the Mississippi as west of it, and at lower prices, 
We have the present season seen hundreds of thousands 
of acres of good lands in Illinois and Wisconsin. that can 
be bought for $10 to $20 per acre, and almost the same 
may be said of States still further east. 

Corn Suckers.—J.B. Reeve, Shelby Co., Ill., and 
several others. The King Phillip variety requires no 
different treatment from others. We think it usually ad- 
visable to remove suckers. They seldom yield corn, and 
if taken off while young they leave more room, more air, 
more sunlight, and more roots for the bearing stalks. If 
there is a thin stand in the hills, the suckers may be :eft 
to grow for fodder. Other questions of J. B. R. have been 
answered in part, and the others will receive attention in 
their season. 

Chinese Sugar Cane Cutting.—To inquiries 
as to time of cutting for grinding we can give no definite 
answer, based on experience, as everything connected 
with this plant is still new. From the examination ofour 
own canes last year, and what we can gather from others, 
the best stage for cutting will probably be just as soon as 
the seed is sufficiently mature to be gathered, but not 
fully ripe. For cattle feed it may be cut at almost any 
stage of growth previous to the hardening ofthe canes. 
If cut now, it is said to sprout for a second growth. This 
needs trying at the far North 

Stunted Unthrifty Pear 'Trees,—Wnm. Day, 
of Morristown, N. J., writes more fully upon these than 
we now haveroom for. He considers that one great cause 
of the unthriftiness of the pear lies inthe fact that many 
of them are worked (budded) upon sucker stocks. He 
tried the experiment by planting out 1,000 of these suck- 
ers, obtained from old trees, and after nursing them for 
several years, during which he budded some and grafted 
others, giving all careful culture in good ground, he was 
compelled to discard the whole of them. A neighbor of 
his held on to some for ten years, but failed to get four 
good trees out of 100 planted. We fully indorse his (Mr- 
Day’s) closing remarks, viz.: ‘‘Good thrifty stocks and 
clean culture will alone produge vigorous and thrifty 
trees, and no respectable nurseryman will use any others.” 

Almonds—Apricots.—J. M., of Onondaga Co., N. 
Y., will find the soft-shelled sweet almond too tender to 
succeed well for out-door culture, in his latitude, or indeed 
anywhere north of Philadelphia. Only the bitter, hard- 
shelled varieties, are hardy, and these are of little value 
except as stocks for working the apricot upon. The apri- 
cot, itself, was badly killed around New-York City the 
past two Winters. 

Wild Onions.—“ A Subscriber,” at Green Hill, 
Tenn., asks how to rid his farm from these. Proper til- 
lage under the plow and hoe should effectually clear them 
frdm each field, as itis cultivated in rotation, if no foul 
grass seed is used in laying down. To free grazing lands 
without plowing, turn sheep upon them early in the sea- 
son. Sheep are fond of the tops and by pasturing for a 
day or two as often as they attain a few inches in hight 
the garlic or wild onion will disappear in one or two 
seasons. Ifany one knows a better way we shall be glad 
to make it public. 

Budding—Getting New Varieties.—D. C. 
of Maryland, asks whether he shall bud in the branches, 
or near the ground. If the trees are less than one inch in 
diameter at the base, we advise budding near the bottom; 
if the tree is larger than this, bud in the limbs, or graft 
next Spring. 

‘‘Michigander,” having an orchard of young un- 
grafted trees, proposes to bud a portion of the limbs of 
each tree, anu allow one branch to go unchanged, in 
order to produce new varieties of value, or, at least, test 
the qualities previous to changing the whole. This will 
be a tedious process. If the trees were produced from 
seed, the probivility is that nmety-nine in a hundred may 
be improved by new scions. Nurserymen often take sci- 
ons trom twenty to forty seedlings, and graft them into as 
many limbs of one large tree, carefully marking each. In 
the course of two years, most of them will bear, when 
any choice varieties can be selected, and the original tree 
then be used to take scions from, 

Egypt, 111.—‘‘ Young Egyptian’s ” letter is received. 
We have recently been to your Capital, ** Cairo,” and all 
along northward, and may have something to say about it. 
In the meantime, please tell us about the practical opera- 
tions, or modes ot culture, pursued in your vicinity, brief- 
ly and to the point, as many ideas in as few words as pos- 
sible. Please write on but one side of the paper. 

Kohl BRabi,—J. C., West Brattleboro, Vi. See 
page 140 of this volume, (June No.) 





Grapes—Lupin polyphylle.—C. Hoffman, Jr. 
of Dauphin Co., Pa., will find his grape queries answered 
at page 158, (last number.) The “ Lupin polyphylle” is 
a flowery plant; an annual. Judging from the specimen 
we are growing from Patent Office seed, it is not specially 
interesting. 


Rape.—E. Meldahl, of Parkersburg, Va., writes that 
he has raised rape after a wheat crop ; it was eaten off three 
times by cattle ; started early in the Spring, and a volun 
teer crop of wheat came up among it, both doing well; the 
rape was somewhat injured by insects; seed not so large 
and plump asthe imported. There being no oil mill near, 
he dropped the cultivation. The haying items in his letter 
are too late to be of use this season. 

White Rye.—A. Gray, of Pendleton Co., Ky. We 
have heard of the ‘‘ White Rye” to which you refer, but 
have as yet been unable to obtain anything definite 
respecting it. Can any one give any information on 
this topic? Thanks for your kind words of approval. 


DIRECTIONS FOR SUGAR MAKING. 
———_o—— 
PHILADELPHIA, July 16, 1857. 
Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

Dear Sir: A reply to your inquiriesin relation tothe 
requisite instruction for arranging mills, boilers, tanks, 
fitters, coolers, &c., &c., and then also, the “‘ modus oper 
andi,” after all are ready, will be rather difficult to give 
in a manner Satisfactory, even to ourselves, with the light 
beforeus. We have spared no pains or time in collecting 
information to enable us as far as possible to give to oth- 
ers engaged in the pioneering of this new Sugar Cane 
movement. We shall do the best we can, however, and 
urge those engaged in it to be thorough in experimenting, 
try all the modes and means known, and be sure to keep 
some careful reccord for future use. In the course of 
two weeks we expect to be in possession ofthe results of 
atestin Florida near Orange Springs, which shall be 
made public whatever it is. Mismanagement has de- 
prived us of the use of the cane we had planted in the hot 
house for early test. The first that will be worked be- 
sides that in Florida, will be at Gov. Hammond’s about 
the 10th or 15th of August, Col. Peters tells us that his 
70 acres of “‘ Sorgho,” is now about six feet high and will 
be ready from Ist to 15th September ; he has some earlier 
planted that he will work about the 20th of August. On 
this he uses a two horse mill just being shipped by us, and 
a steam power mill for his large crop. He only designs 
making syrup or molasses except, perhaps a small experi- 
ment with sugar. ‘ 

The cane must be allowed to mature fully, not attempt- 
ing to work it until the seed is fully out of the milk, andas 
some of the tillers will be rather later than others it will 
no doubt be better to throw them out for fodder than jeop- 
ardize the rest. The leaves should be stripped -off before 
cutting and the top cut off with the seed some two-and-a- 
half or three feet down, as there is not much saccharine 
juice inthe upperend. Thenif your apparatus is ready,cut, 
and grind as fast as you cut, and boil as fast as you grind, 
since theless time the stalks or cut cane is exposed the 
better. The juice, if concentrated by the usual process 
will pass through two seives—first No. 8 and then No. 16 
set over a large tin funnel immediately under the mill 
(which will be set about three feet from the ground upon 
three posts firmly bedded in the ground about three feet.) 
This funnel 1s contracted to a pipe of two inches diameter 
and running under ground past the horses track, and 
entering a tank either lined with tin or painted thorough- 
ly, and varnished so as to be impervious to the juice and 
easily washed clean, when left idle for even one hour. 
The juice is raised by tin buckets or tin or copper pump 
from this toa clarifier. This may be of sheet iron No. 8, 
and about 12 inches deep and large enough to fill your 
first kettle, and set higher with draw off pipe and stop- 
cock entering atthe bottom. This clarifier is set so that 
the heat is applied under it after leaving the range of 
boilers and may be shut offby damper into another side 
flue, while you discharge this pan. The heat being ap- 
plied slowly, athick scum rises and when near boiling 
you change dampers and draw off until the juice begins 
toshow sediment or scum, then clean the pan and fill 
again, andsoon. Nowin this first kettle you add lime 
well slacked and sifted, until your juice will not change 
the color of litmus paper (which can be got at any good 
drug store quite cheaply.) While the juice is acid it will 
change it to a reddish hue, and if thus boiled will neither 
granulate nor keep sweet as molasses. With our two 
horse mill of rollers 17 incheslong, we use three boilers 
holding 60, 40 and 20 gallons, with the latter imme- 
diately over the fire and set with flaring walls or jambs, 
rising above each about 6,8 and 10 inches, and cpme 
pletely cemented with water-lime. The last or 20 gallon 
boiler should be higher than the 40 and that above the 60, 
s0 that the scum will run through the gap into the next 
kettle behind successively: The scum should also be 
thrown back whenever accumulated into the hindmost 








kettle. If you have no experience in testing the syrup in 
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the “battery,” a thermometer made for that purpose, can 
be obtained in most large cities for a dollar or so. It re- 
quires to be graduated up to say 250°. as about 240°. Fah- 
renheit is considered the proper point. Should the heat 
rise above this, you must open your fire doors and throw 
over the fire, anarmfull of begasse from the mill, and then 
discharge the syrup as quickly as possible and refill from 
the next kettle, thus continuing successively. 

Thecoolers into which you discharge may be of gcod 
clear white pine without paint iaside, and 12 inches ceep, 
and large enough to hold 4 charges, and then left to cool 
and granulate, or if you make molasses only, you will 
use barrels, staves of oak and heads of pine or cypress 
thoroughly made. 

In regard to crystalizing the sorgho sugar, we, to-day, 
went with Col. Peters, to the sugar refinery of Messrs. 
Eastwick & Brothers, No. 73 Vine-st. of this city, carry- 
ing with us some sugar made from the sorgho, by Col. 
Peters in Georgia, and by Mr. Wray in France. These 
specimens were subjected to the severest chemical test, 
and examined under a powerful microscope, and both 
proved tobe true crystalizable sugar and not glucose. 
As the examiners are perhaps not surpassed for accuracy 
in this country—not evenin Boston—we deem these ex- 
periments highly satisfactory. They promise a public 
report of the examination soon. 

Yours &c. 





What Seeds do you Want ?—A Question to 
all Subscribers. 

We have determined to offer to all subscribers on our 
books next February, a selection of at least three kinds of 
seed, and if the system works well, as we think it will, we 
shall doubtless continue the plan from year to year. As 
heretofore stated, our distribution the present year 
amounted to full one hundred thousand packages, but the 
pian was originated late in the season—too late tu admit 
that regularity and uniformity which would be desirable, 
and we are now trying to “take time by the forelock,’ 
and get ready before hand. We have a large variety of 
Seeds now growing, and have a regular experienced 
seedsman permanently employed to attend exclusively to 
this department. How many of our home-grown seeds 
will mature well, and how many will prove worthy of 
distribution we cannot yet tell. In December or Janua- 
ry, (or as eatly as possible,) we shall announce a list of 
seeds on hand to be seljected from, but that list will ne- 
cessarily be limited to nfteen or twenty kinds more or 
less, and it will then, perhaps, be too late to secure other 
rare or choice varieties wanted. Dealers in seeds are al- 
ready engaging their stock for the Winter and Spring 
sales. We haveno intentionto come in competition with 
the regulartrade. Our planis simply to collect and dis- 
seminate among our readers, (l\wo or three varieties to 
each,) such choice and reliable seeds as may not find their 
way into the general market. This, from our location, 
and by a wholesale operation, we can do cheaper and to 
better advantage than it can be done in any other way, 
Thus, we may collect and send out toa hundred distant 
subscribers, at the expense of one ort'vo dollars, what 
might cost them ten or twenty dollars, even if they could 
get them on any terms. But while we aim at getting new 
and rare seeds, we are convinced by the experience of the 
present year that there are thousands of subscribers who 
will prefer to receive packages of more common garden 
and flower seeds, in preference to the new or rare. For 
example, we have had hundreds of applications for Salsi- 
fy, Lettuce, Carrots, Onions, Beets, Cauliflower, Cabbage, 
Turnips, Sage, Mignonette, Cypress vine, Clarkia, 
Double Balsam, Nemophilla, Viginia Stock, Sweet Peas 
Lupines, and a multitude of others. To meet such calls 
we shall offer in our free list a variety of good common 
reeds. 

What we ask now is, that any and every subscriber 
having occasion to wiite to us on business or other mat- 
ters, would name where practicable some two or three 
kinds of seeds they would like to receive at the time of 
the next Annual Distribution. All such applications will 
be noted down by our Seed Clerk. 

By having timely notice of this kind we shall be able to 
make early provision to secure astock. Doubtless many 
seeds will be called for which can only be procured across 
the Atlantic, but we shall endeavor to obtain everything 
of the kind desired if called fur in due season. As we do 
everything of this kind without charge, it is necessary that 
we be able to condense the labor and expense as much as 
possible, by sending abroad for seeds early and but few 
times. We repeat, then, let every subscriber desiring any 
particulur kind of firld, garden, or Slower seeds, notify us o 
the fact as soon as he or she can do so without any addition. 
al trouble or.expense for writing or postage. We trust no 
one will write to us to sellthem a quantity of this or tha 
kind of seed. We shall have none to sell. Our whole 
seed business is confined exclusively to offering premiums 
to all subscribers. We have nothing but Agriculturists to 
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STATE AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS 1857, | Trumbull .............. Warren ...... oe, & 99m 
; “ 93-25 
{The following list ibiti i i oi a 
ng list of 171 Exhibitions, derived mainly “24-25 
from our own correspondents, has been compiled with “23-25 
y 2 ; “ ; “ 3 
great care and will be found nearly if not quite correct. ¥, = 
Name. Where Held. Date. “« 28—80 
United States........... Louisville, Ky... Sept. 1—5 “¢  28—30 
Kentucky Ag: and Mec..Lexington....... “ GanlG'] SOLES ......ccccsecec Ravenna......... «28-30 
American Institute. .... New-York ...... “ 12 MEMES ca5 Sassy nos caakt McConnellsville. +* 2) Oct. 1 
8 SESE, aE Cincinnati........ © 45-18 | Knox. .....-.- 200s eee Mt. Vernon...... “ 29 % 4 
Western Virginia....... Wheeling Island. “ 16-18 | Cuyahoga............... Cleveland....... +O 2** ul 
Canada East........... Montreal......... “  16—18 | Adams ..........+...06. West Union..... ar ee 
SilinolS.s = Gk... 00s Walittan-. x... <x. “ Se Ore: Bellefontaine.... fe Le 
Wesiern Pennsylvania. . Pittsburg........ “ Ohaeds | CLOPMONE..... 0000000000: Olive Branch.... og" imlesde | 
Western Pennsylvania. . Pitt:burg........ “9995 | Brown..............004. Georgetown ..... oe eee 
N-Western Fruit-Grower’s Ass’n, Alton, Ill. “ 29 SEMI 5 60 occcvaese sces4s Gallipolis......... ra. ae 
lp eae Banscr,..% .2.... “ 99 Oct, 2| Medina.... ............ Medina........... re 
CNMI. << cnceschadacbipeel svsash “og 6 g| Erie.............-..00. Huron.. on 2. 
OTS <a: SS aD % 99 ., 9 | GIene..... 2... ...cccees PRMMB Sin os eddee “fF & 2 
Wisconsin...... ....... Janesville........ “99 « g| Pickaway........ ..... Circleville........ ah, de. 
ee Sree Stocktun......... “99 + 9| Preble.................. Eaton............ + 2O...**,, 3 
Canada West........... Brantford ........ “99 «+ 9 | Ashtabuia............... Jefferson ........ ce, ea | 
New-Jersev....... . New- Brunswick $@9 s g} Adams................. West Union. a 
Vermont . ..Montpelier....... “30 « Muskingum............ Zanesville . ais... ‘deal, 
Indiana... .Indianapolis..... Dal. 210 | BOUIN. ..0065.ceecsk. St. Ciairsville. .. ae 3 
New-Yor ens. c... a “ 6— g| Tuscarawas...... -.Canal Dover...... oa, +2 
ree Muscatine....... ss 6— 9g} Union........ ..Marysville....... Oct. I1—2 
New-Hampshire.. oe oe T. oc sce “ a Lg Pe ia eee Kalida. <.....<. - 1— 2 
Deanne... 05-2655.0 Nashville........ “19-16 | Defiance................ Farmers Centre.. 1— 2 
Kentucky......... ....-Henderson ..... “1317 | Geauga........-....05 »-Burtgn.......... f 1— 3 
Connecticut............ Bridgeport....... “4316 | Wayne................. Wooster......... “is l= 3 
East Teunessee........ Knoxville........ “ ~~ gn—og | Wyandot...........+64- Upper Sandusky. “ l— 3 
HepcGes, Frere & Co. | North Carolina......... Raleigh.......... «© 90—93 | Morrow.............-... Mt. Gilead... 2. 0“ 1— 3 
Massachusetts.......... Boston . ....-... “ $9 08)) Williams ....co0ce0ss.s i» BRIGG brdsass =. “A 6— 8 
_ ae Baltimore ....... “+ Qj—y5 | Ottawa. ............000. Port Clinton..... 6— 8 
DIME ah pase sescenee Montgomery..... “ — 97—30 | Lorain .......-. 022.004. Elyria.........0. on 6— 8 
West Tennessee........ Jucksun.... 2000 “ 97—30 | Harrison............... Cadiz............ K, 6— 9 
ES ar ty 4g eps Ds “ 28—31 | Summit. -.............. pA ee a“ i—9 
South Carolina.......... Columbia....... . Nov. 10—12 | Seneca....... te eeeeeeees Tiffin............ a 9 
MNOU sass c toupee tins asc0c Chillicothe....,. se i—9 
= WENA  o:0's « Siteneaeaesok%e Bowling Green.. - 7—8 
COUNTY EXHIBITIONS. Delaware.............06 Delawiare........ “ . 79 
LO Re ae ee Newark......... - im & 
: MAINE. Butler... ccescce voscss Hamilton........ o 7—9 
South Kennebec........ Gardiner ........ Sept. 23—25 | Washington’........... Marietta....... aia he 7-9 
Somerset.......... ...-Skowhegan..... “ eS eee Springfield “ 7— 9 
North Kennebec. . Waterville...... “ 15—17 | Guernsey .............. Cambridge ...... &— 9 
Franklin ..7..... .Farmington Centre Oct. 1— 2| Champaign................ Urb “13-16 
North Franklin.........Strong. ..... 6— 7 | Jefferson “ 14-16 
Se ae South Paris. ....  “  6—8| Fairfield 0 eel 7 
Androscoggin........... Lewiston........ % 6— 8 
West Somerset...... ..Madison Bridge. “ i— 8 * re 
Piscataquis............ Doever....... paek oat 7— 8| Tonia................... Sept. 23-25 
North Aroostook........Fort Fairfield.... “  7—§| Ollawa................ ag) er 
North Somerset......... Bingham........ “13-4 | Jackson... --dacks Oct. 7—9 
Ronnabon SER SE. x anita Reeaons “73-15 | Hillsdale “ die 
TL | a es aldoboro ...... s 13—15 
East Somerset....... +-»Hartiand ........ “ 14—15 Henry yi ae ll Sept. 93~25 
te “ eal teen eee eeesene cas *UaSlie...+. . — 
West Oxford...... aatire Fryeburg....... . 2183 | Howard................ cain. As 2596 
NEW-HAMPSHIRE. SONS. 050.00 tkensdee PUTO conc ipeces * 29 Oct. 2 
EE ee Charleston..... -. Sept. 23-24 
Hillsborough .........4 Mion... .te0ss P 30— | organ “rs meni Sept. 8—11 
Rockinghain .......... FSXOUELr 20.00.0000 Oct. 1—2 Wicawall cs won. (iar (sly 
VERMONT. Carr0ll........ccccceeses Mt. Carroll..... 6 Q2mm 24 
Champlain ............. Vergennes ...... Sept. 17—18 | Washington....... ...... Nashville...... “30 Oct. 1 
DMI o 35s ods. 5-008 St. Aibans....... © 93—o4 | Edgar......-........... Paris .....+.... Oct. lm 2 
J ee eee Chelsea ....4.:.. “9394 | Champaign.............. Urbana........ es — 
48 OS ee Sparta.....:... a im 8 
MASSACHUSETTS. oe poivnaewb ease’ yee eibes - 13—15 
Hampden............... Springfield...... Seen SF BN Scenes tees: Fe 4e8eoes ets -ittsfield. . .... Su Sate 
a SR EE Pha Newburyport... Sept. 28—Oct. 3 | Samgamon............0004 Springfeld.... “ 15-18 
CONNECTICUT. IOWA. 
Windham ...... ss. ..0- Brooklyn........ Sept. 16—17 | Lee............+.- eceeess Westpoint.... Sept. 23—25 
New London............ Norwich......... ** 30 Oct 2 ca ama Uae wus cer etore S skaiiess. Ras - 29—36 
_Y CMETSON........eeceeeees uirfield..... . * 30 Oct. 1 
NEWYORK. GUODR. .s carcodevoceacpd A@ae...:;... “39 4 
Young Men’s Nat. Ag. & Mech. So. Elmira Sept. 1— 5 
St. Lawrence International... Ogdensburg * 9—11 MISSOURI. 
ESSEX... 6.02 ceee ee eeeee Elizabethtown.. * 10—-11 | North East...........9.. Paris—........ Sept. 15—_16 
RENSVGlNSL....03...ccccvcvssccscescccesoce ry 15—17 | Lafayette................ Union ....... Oct o 
ne. SE eee = 15—17 | Franklin................. Union........ - 8—10 
DO ee Albe C6 aT RIOD . 6 i ccc op tiins sos eso Palmyra..... . Sods 
Cortland.....0.....s000s a ee. § Re TO e Liberty....... “14-17 
MEMCrIGAR iss 2. 0c svecee ss es 16—17 
St. Lawrence........... ¢ 16—18 
4 Seeaer rots Sees c ite What is the Postage on this Paper ? 
RMNMD,. 5 rcs cndipens o62ii0ssie ee s4ence  — 22me94] We say 1} cents per quarter, or 6 centsa year and in 
Sar ; * 23—25 proof, on the last page of the January number (bottom of 
atapet aaa mbes 8 Sei middle column) we published the decision of the Pust 
Westchester... »- >.< cccce “ 29 Oct. 1 | Office Department at Washington. But still we have 
Omiarid.........c000 ee om “99 ** | complaint after complaint from subscribers that some 
See: -So . 6a " 4 Post Masters, who are “‘ wise above what is written,” still 
Palinyra_ Union... a ipa a Prats 14—16 continue to charge 12to 25 cents ayear. We now re 
quest every subscriber charged over 6 cents a year if, pay- 
ER ee Se eet ae Oct. 6— 8] ing postage in advance, to send us the particulars and we 
PENNSYLVANIA. will at once refer each case to the Post Master Genera , 
Delaware:. is..sdes" oss Chester....... s+. Sept. 17—19 | This applies to every part of the United States and Ter 
MARYLAND. ritories, All papers going beyond the United States boun- 
Washington..... .oe+s.-Hagerstown..... Oct. 13—16] aries are regularly pre-paid by us at the N. Y. Post 
VIRGINIA. Office. 
Valley. cscccccrsccgocece Winchester...... Oct. 13—16 
KENTUCKY. Does Farming Pay ? 
ES eee ere Winchester...... Aug. 19—2i We have fora long time hada “hankering” after one 
Harrison . ........2000:- Cynthiana. ...... = 25-2> | of those “ Baronial farms,” out West, say in Illinois, but 
Kentucky Central...... Danviile........ Sept. 11— 24 4 ‘ 
MON. cc sas0' doen Patiess.coess's. is "9995 | every now and then an item comes up hereabouts, that 
Campbell...,.....0000. Alexandria..,.... 6 22me26 | puls a different look upon things. Here is one : 
LOZah. ....cccvccccccess Russellville ..... Oct. 6—8] A friend residing 20 miles from the city on a Railroad 
OHLO. delivers toa single Hotel in this city, 400 quarts of milk 
Fayette ....--.000s+s00- Washington..... Sept. 8—10 | daily for which he receives 5} cents per quart the year 
a. Ea emg term ae A % Fetes round. ‘This is but one instance, there are plenty 
Geauga (free Reva Wes Claridon......... te jos} more. Ifsuch business dues not pay, we should like to 
SAINI 5 os kd wav cevnee Mansfield........ “ 22-—.3 | hear of a better. 
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Pennsylvania Matters, 


THE FARM JOURNAL & PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
—_— 

This Agricultural Journal, published for several years 
at Philadelphia, has been discontinued, and its place will 
be supplied by the American Agriculturist, which will 
be furnished to all subscribers to the Farm Journal 
during the whole time they have paid for that paper. The 
full particulars have been sent out to eacn of those sub- 
scribers in a Circular from the Publishers, Messrs. Emlen 
& Co. 

We wye'come you into our Agriculturist Family, already 
very large. Please consider yourselves perfectly at home. 
We trust you will find this journal not only satisfactory in 
the present time, but worthy of the future patronage of 
yourselves, your friends and neighbors. We shall en- 
deavor to merit it at least. 

We respectfully request those who have formerly con- 
tributed to the Farm Journal, both as editors and corres- 
pondents, to extend their favors to the Agriculturist. We 
are always glad to receive any practical suggestions on 
Agricultural and Horticultural topics which will be useful 
to others. 

(The present number is ‘hardly a fair specimen of the 
usual issues of the Agriculturist, as most of the contribu 
ting Editors have been too busy in gathering their crops, to 
use the pen, and the publishing Editor hasbeen absent du- 
ring several weeks on a tour of observation through the 
country, so that the paper has been hastily thrown togeth- 
er from such materials*as were chiefly on hand. This 
number is also issued a few days later than usual.]} 

—<——_—— 
Pennsylvania Farm School. 
HarrisBura@, Pa., 3d July, 1857. 

At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Farmer’s 
High School of Pennsylvania, the following proceedings 
were had: 

Whereas, Valuable contributions of seeds, plants, trees, 
scions, books, implements, &c., have been made, not only 
oy our own citizens, but by citizens of other States, to the 
Farmer’s High School of Pennsylvania, which have ma- 
terially advanced our efforts to improve and equip the 
Nursery, the Garden, the Farm and the Library ; and as 
we desire to perpetuate the rermembrance of the benefits 
received, and hope at some future day to be able to recip- 
rocate the favors thus conferred : 

Resolved, That the Trustees of the Farmer's High 
School of Pennsylvania, hereby direct Wm. G. Waring, 
Esq., to record in a book to be provided and set apart for 
that purpose, all donations to the Institution, with the date 
thereof, and the names and places of residence of the do- 
nors; and that the receipt thereof be acknowledged by 
him, with the thanks of the Board of Trustees: and that 
a notice of such donation be published in the Pennsylva- 
nia Farm Journal, and a copy thereof be sent to each 
donor. 

I do certify that the above, and foregoing, is truly 
copied from the minutes of the Board of Trustees, this 
fifth day of July, 1857. JAMES IRVIN, Secretary. 
Editor of the Farm Journal, (now American Agriculturist) : 

am directed by a resolution, passed at a meeting of 
the Board of Trustees of the Farmer’s High School of 

Pennsylvania, July 3d, 1857, to send you for publication 

in your journal a list of the contributions of seeds, plants, 

books, implements, specimens, &c., which have been 
made to the Institution, and to send a copy of such notice 
to each donor. 

T am also instructed to record all such donations in a 
book to be set apart for that purpose. For want of such a 
record of contributions already received, I fear that the 
following list is very partial.an@imperfect. 

There have been presented to the School, and received 
here, (the items being entered in the record) from 
Thos. Meehan, Germantown, Pa.—1 bale of trees, of 14 

different rare kinds for the arboretum. 

Frederick Pfeiffer, Home, Pa.—5 plants of genuine German 
prunes, and recipe against curculio. 

H.R. Robey, Fredericksburg, Va.—Trees of choice new 
Southern apples, very long keepers; Kalmia’s new 
chionanthus, &c. 

Dr. C. W. Grant, Newburg, N. Y.—32 species and varieties 
of rare willows, a very interesting and useful collec- 
tion, with offer of 50 more. 

——, Newburg, N. Y.—3 trees, and many scions of rare 
fruits ; 19 plants rare evergreens, (5 species) ; 36 plants 
rare shrubs, (17 species); 42 species and varieties of 
finest herbaceous flowering plants; 31 papers annual 
and biennial flower seeds. 

(I regret that I have not permission to publish the name 
of the generous donor of this very valuable contribution 
from one of the most eminent horticulturists of the coun- 
try, who thus diffuses the pleasure and advantage he en- 
joys in cultivating the beautiful productions of nature.) 
R. B. Foster, Lewisburg, York Co., Pa.—Seeds of papaw, 








persimmon, chinquapin, honey locust ; 25 trees of 13 
rare varieties of budded peach ; 1do. of Whately heart 
cherry ; 2 do. of seedling plum; 6 do. of papaw. 

A. Boyd Hamilton, Harrisburg. —1 sett of Proceedings of 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society. 

Theo. H. Cremer, Esq., Huntingdon, Pa.—Seed of Hunga- 
rian Spring wheat; do. Turkish flint ; 1 panicle Chinese 
sugar cane, of his own growth. 

R. C. Walker, Sec. Pa. Ag. Soc.—1 sett of Proceedings of 
State Agricultural Society ; one do. do. Indiana State 
Agricultural Society. 

W. P. Harris, Nittany, Pa—Seeds of choice vegetables. 

0. T. Noble, Lockhaven, Pa.—1 quart seeds of Nyssa multi- 
flora ; 1 quart white beans. 

Geo. Thorn, Clearfield Co., Pa.—8 heads Nepaul barley ; 
20 quarts Poland oats ; 3 tubers fine Mexican potatoes; 
seeds of vegetables. 

Samuel Miller, Lebanon, Pa.—18 varieties vegetable seeds 
of rare sorts; 8 varieties strawberry, including 1 seed- 
ling of his own growth ; 1 Louisa grape, do. ; 6 flower- 
ing plants 

Thomas P, James, Philadelphia, Sec. Penn. Hort. Soc.— 
Proceedings of 2nd and 3rd Sessions of American Po- 
mological Society. 

William Waring, Kivernoll, Herefordshire, Eng.—Seedling 
pear stocks, larch, &c. 

Josiah Hoopes, Westchester, Pa.— Box of cuttings of Isabel- 
la grapes. ; 

C. Francis, Springfield, Iil.—Transactions of Ill'nois State 
Agricultural Society, and copies of Western Agricul- 
turist. 

Eliwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y.—24 deciduous shade 
trees, of choice sorts ; 24 large evergreens, of sorts; 24 
hardy perpetual roses, 12 sorts. (all remarkably fine ) 

J. M. Summy, Manheim, Pa.—Scions of 7 varieties of 
pear, including 1 seedling. 

S. T. Shugart, Washington, D. C.—15 vols. Patent Office 
Reports ; 15 varieties seeds. 

J. M. McMinn, Williamsport, Pa.—Scions of Tompkins 
Co. King apple, from original stock. : 

Jas. Murdock, jr., Pittsburg, Pa—8 varieties of Kirtland 
cherries, on dwarf stocks. 

H. N. McAllister, Bellefonte, Pa.—Seed of wheat and corn, 
proved sorts. 

A. G. Hanford, Waukesha, Wis.—2 varieties superior ear- 
ly potatoes ; 1 do. Jate do.; copies of North Western 
Farmer. 

Edward Tatnall, Wilmington, Del—Scions of 9 varieties of 
new pears. 

R. Waring, Tyrone, Pa.—A collection of fruit tree stocks, 

’ hedge plants, seeds, and shrubbery. 

Dr. J. K. Eshleman, Downingtown, Pa —Scions of rare 
pears; choice of varieties of willows. 

Dr. Wm. R. Brincklé, Philadelphia.—Scions of dative ap- 
ples, grapes, pears, and plants of Brincklé’s raspberries. 

» Tyrone, Pa.—1 hand corn-planter. 

Wm. Canby, Wilmington, Del.—Cuttings of Delaware 
Burgundy grape, originated by him. 

Henry Cabello, Bellefonte, Pa.—1 sod-plow. 

H. L. Dieffenbach, Lockhaven, Pa.A distinct variety of 
blackberry, and other plants, and valuable papers. 

J. B. Garber, Columbia, Pa.—Several papers ot rare and 
curious seeds. 

A. Harshbarger, Mc Veytown, Pa.—Papaw and persimmon 
tfees. 

H.A. Dyer, Hartford, Conn.—Transactions of the Conn. 
State Ag. Society, 1855, and copies of ‘ Homestead,’ &c, 

M. B. Bateham, Columbus, 0.—Ohio Agricultural Reports, 
1853 and 1854; Ohio Pomological Transactions ; copies 
of the Ohio Cultivator; scions of pears and of Western 
apples. 

Samuel Emlen, Philadelphia.—Pamphlets relative to Agri- 
cultural Education. 

Mrs. E. Petriken, Bellefonte.—35 varieties flower seeds. 

Harbeson 4 Bros., Shenango, Lawrence Co.—Scions of new 
native apples. 

Jas. A. Nelson, Mercer, Pa.—Scions of New-England ap- 
ples and native peaches. 

Chas L. Fiint, Sec. Board of Agriculture, Boston, Mass.— 
Transactions of Massachusetts State Agr. Society. 

S. D. Harris, Columbus, 0.—Books and Magazines, 

0. Tiffany, Chicago, Ill Plan of fruit-drier. 

Geo. E. Waring, jr., American Institute, NewYork.—War- 
ing's Elements of Agriculture. 

Dr. A. A. Henderson, U. S. N.—500 plants of cedar. 

Prof. J. C. Holmes, Agr. College, Lansing, Mich.—Trans- 
actions of Michigan State Agr. Society ; Agr. College 
Report and Circular. 

Charles Scholl, Meadow Valley, Plumas Co., Cal.—Seeds 
of manzinete; silver pine and other trees and shrubs 
from the Sierra Nevada, (mostly growing.) 

Geo. Bucher, Alexandria, Pa.—Plants of Concord grape, 
and new strawberries. 

To all these contributors, and to others whose names 
may be overlooked in the necessary care of conserving 
their donations amidst a press of duties, the thanks of the 
Board of Trustees are hereby respectfully conveyed in 





pursuance of their resolution. It is pleasant to be able to 
say that all have been safely received, and that all seeds, 
scions, and plants are growing well, with very rare ex- 
ceptions. 

Many offers of implements, specimens, and machines, 
and of further contributions to the arboretum, nurseries, 
and gardens have been received, and thankfully accepted. 
Specimens of manures and means of culture can be used 
to double advantage, both in field experiment and for exhi- 
bition in the rooms. Curious examples of growth or illus- 
trations of peculiar processes, or samples of any inven- 
tion or manufacture connected with Agriculture, or speci- 
mens in any branch of Natural Science will be gladly re- 
ceived and carefully preserved, the buildings being now 
sufficiently advanced to admit of their reception and pres- 
ervation. 

For the present, packages by Express should be directed 
to the Farmer’s High School, care of Adams’ Express 
Agent, Lewistown, Pa., or if by way of the West Branch 
of the Susquehanna=‘o address by mail, WM. G. WAR- 
ING, F. H. School, near Boalsburg, Pa. 

Very resvectfully, 
WM. G. WARING+ 





Yale College Scientific and Agricultural 
School. 


The Academic year will open September 16th. The 
programme of studies, lectures, luboratory exercises, &c., 
is greatly enlarged, and the advantages afforded are pro- 
bably unequaled by any similar institution in this country, 
perhaps not in Europe. Three of our most profitable years 
of study were spent at the Yale Agricultural School, subse- 
quent to our regular collegiate course, and the facilities 
are now better than ever. This department of the col- 
lege is open to all classes, and is particularly invitingto 
those desiring to pursue the study of Scientific Agricuiture, 
Practical Chemistry, Engineering, Geology, Minerology 
and other Natural Sciences, without entering upon a col- 
legiate course. Circulars and any particular information 
desired, may be obtained by addressing Prot. S W. 
Johnson, New-Haven, Conn. 





Bevon Caitle and South Down Sheep for 
Sale. 

Many of our readers will be interested in the sale of 
these animals , announced in ovr advertising columns. It 
is perhaps enough to say of the animals that they have 
been bred by Lewis F. Allen, of Black Rock, N. Y. 





Black berries. 

Just at the moment of going to press, we have a letter 
from Geo. Seymour & Co., of South Norwalk, Conn., 
saying their New Rochelle or Lawton Blackberries, are 
making up for lost time, and will be ripe nearly as early 
as usual, notwithstanding the late season. We will, at 
the earliest moment possible, embrace their kind invita- 
tion to go and see what they think will be the finest show 
ofthis excellent fruit ever made. Seein our advertising 
columns the two cards of invitation to the public, one and 
all, to go and see and eat Blackberries, this year, without 
cost. One ‘mouth waters” already. 


PHusiness Aotices. 


te” Forty Cents a Line. 


= 
—— 











WOMAN’S MILLENIUM, 


The Sewina Macuins is one of the facts of this age, des- 
tined soon to become one of our househuld gods, and the 
commencement of Woman’s Millenium can not be far 
distant. Long agesof toil and suffering seem to have 
nearly satisfied the “curse,” and the fairer portion of 
creation will soon enter upon their reward. Whatever 
opinion may exist respecting other Machines, with re- 
gard to the Grover & Baker Macnings there isno room 
for conjecture. The best evidence of superiority is the 
unequaled patronage enjoyed by these Machines. Thou- 
sands of them daily write the record of their own suc- 
cess, in seams of unequaled beauty and strength, in work- 
shops and sitting-rooms, throughout almost every civilized 
country on the globe. The Grovgsa & Baker SEwine 
MacuingE Company manufacture about twenty different 
stylesof Machines, making both the Grover & Baker and 
the Shuttle Stitch, and adapted to all varieties of work in 
cloth and leather, the prices of which vary from $75 to 
$125. Their new Famity Sewine Macurnzg is believed 
to be unrivaled for this purpose.» The Grover & Baker 
MacuINEs are constantly-on exhibition at the offices of 
the Grover & Baker SEwine Macuine Company, where 
all are invited to call and examine for themselves. 

Offices, No. 495 Broadway New-York ; No. 18 Summer 
street Boston; No. 730 Chestnut street Philadelphia ; 
No. 87 4th-street St. Louis, : 
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Ce” With a single exception, the actual regular circula- 
tion of the Agriculturistto subscribers is about Fifteen 
Thousand greater than that of any other Journal in 
the World devoted to Agriculture and Horticulture only. 


Abdbertisements, 


TE RMS—(invariably cash before insertion) : 
five cents per line (of ten words) for each insertion. 
By the column or half col $30 per column for the first 
insertion and $25 for each subsequent insertion. 
€e" Business Notices Forty cents a line. ; 
Advertisements to be sure of insertion must be received at 
atest by the 20th of the preceding month 

















THE INFALLIBLE 
SELF-SEALING 


| Fruit and Vegetable Can. 


Our experience during the past yearsin | 
i), Wanutacturing Self-Sealing Fruit Cans, ‘|i 
i] and the universal satisfaction and cer- 
ii) tificates of parties who have purchased 
and tested those of various makers have 
i) given Oursthe decided preference over 
ii) all others, The subscribers offer to the 
| public the best Self-Sealing Can ever 
| invented, to preserve Fruits, Vegeta- 
bles, &c. The sealing is invariably 
PERFECT. All others require solder 
or cement. The opening has been en- 
} larged to admit a full sized Peach. 
Every Can is perfectly tested before it 
| leaves our manufactory. 
E. KETCHAM & CO. 
Late Tayton & Hopeetts, 
Man’frs of Planished Tin & Japanned Ware, 
289 Pearl St., N. Y. 
One door from Beekman Street. 





TAYLOR & HODGET?!»’ 
INFALLIBLE 


SELF-SEALING FRUIT CAN, 


WITH BURNETT’S ATTACHMENT. 
Patented August 21, 1855. 

It has long been a desideratum to preserve Fruits by some cheap 
method, such as would keep them fit for domestic use,a num 
ber of years The expense of preserving with sugar is a serious 
objection. Free access of atmosphere causes the decomposition 
of vegetable matter. It is obvious that the exclusion of it must 

vent this effect from taking | geen and that, consequently, if 
. Fruits, Vegetables, &c. &c. are completely kept from the 
contact of air, they cannot spoil. To effect this, the only safe 
and reliable article is " 
TAYLOR & HOGETTS’ SELF-SEALING CAN. 

It is so simple in its construction, that any one can close Fifty 
Cans an hour without the aid of a tinne: ; it requires neither 
Solder, Cement nor War. The article is very strong, and will 
last a number of years. The aperture is sufficiently large to 
admit a full sized peach. 

Apricots, Plums, Pears, Cherries, Peaches, Strawberries, 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Tomatoes, Green Peas, Green Corn, 
Figs, Asparagus, Rhubarb or Pie Plant,and in fact each and 
every kind of Fruit and Vegetable, can be preserved for years 
in their fresh state, in any climate. 


SIZES. 
Quart, 3-Pint, Half-Gallon and Gallon. 


3" Trade supplied on liberal terms. 


€= Full directions for putting up the various Fruits and 
Vegetables accompany the cans. 


E. KETCHAM & CO., 
289 Pearl-street, New-York. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





MPHE YOUNG MEN’S MAGAZINE. 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL. 
CONDUCTED BY RICHARD C. McCormick, Jr. 
Office 348 Broadway, New-Yoak. 


The contributors to the Young Men’s Magazine are gentle- 
men of national reputations. The number of the work before 
us 1s of a high order of merit.—Boston Transcript. 

It is a handsome period'cal, filled with valuable matter, and 
characterized by a high moral tone and noble aim. We wish it 
all success.—New-York Trebune. 

Each number contains a mass of intelligence touching 
YOUNG MEN’S SOCIETIES. 

€S" Price 15 cents. Annual subscriptions $1 50. To be had 
of all dealers. ¢ 








GENESEE VALLEY NUR- 
SERIES. 








FRUIT TREES, ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
SHRUBS, ROSES, &c,, &e. 


The Proprietors of these well-known Nurseries have on hand 
a large and well-grown stock 0 
FRUIT TREES, ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, 
ROSES, GREEN-HOUSE and BEDDING PLANTS, 
DAHLIAS, PHLOXES and other HARDY 
BORDER PLANTS. 





The assortment of ROSES is very extensive, and embraces all 
varieties which could be obtained, and which are considered 
worthy of cultivation. Our collection of HYBRID PERPETU- 
ALS is the most complete in the country. 5 2 

The GREEN-HOUSE DEPARTMENT receives particular 
attention, and the stock of Fuchsias, Geraniums, and other 
Green-House Planis, is large and varied. Inthe 


FRUIT DEPARTMENT; 
our stock consists of 
APPLES, of the leading varieties, Dwarf and Standard, 
PEARS, of all desirable varieties, on Quince and Pear stock. 
PLUMS—A choice selection of well-grown trees of popular 


sorts. 

CHERRIES—AIl the popular sorts, Dwarf and Standard. 
PEACHES—A choice assortment. : : 
NECTARINES, APRICOTS and QUINCES, in variety. _ 
GRAPES—A complete assortment of both native and foreign 

sorts, including many of recent introduction. 

SMALL FRUITS. 

CURRANTS—Twenty-five choice sorts, including many new 


varieties. 
RASPBERRIES, GOOSEBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, and 
STRAWBERRIES of all new and approved varieties. 
We have, for the accommodation of NURSERYMEN, STOCKS 
and SEEDLINGS, including APPLE, PEAR,PLUM CHER- 
RY, QUINCE, &c &c. Also. SEEDLINGS of EVERGREEN 
TREES, including Norwa: parece. Balsam Fir, Scotch Pine, 
Austrian Pine. Larch and Hedge Plants. 


ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 
The stock of Ornamental Trees and Shrups, both .Deciduous 
and een, will be found to embrace all that is desirable 
among LAWN and STREET TREES. andSHRUBS, ROSES, 
consisting of Hybrid Perpetual and Summer Roses; Moss, Bour- 
bon, Noisette, Tea Bengal or China, and Climbing or Prairie 


ses. 
HARDY HERBACEOUS or BORDER PLANTS, and BUL- 
BOUS FLOWER ROOTS, an extensive assortment. 
All the above will be disposed of at low rates, and on advan- 
tageous terms. For further details, we refer to our full set of 
Catalogues, which will be mailed to applicants who enclose a 
one-cent stamp for each. i 
No. 1. Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits, &c. 

ane § 0. o Ornamental Trees, 

Shrubs, Roses, &c. _ 
“ 3. do. do. Green-House and Bedding 
: Plants, Dahlias, &c. 
No. 4. Wholesale or Trade List for Nurserymen and Dealers. 
3" Amateurs and others interested in Horticulture are re- 
spectfully invited to visit eur Show Grounds and Green-Houses 
at 153 South Sophia-street,a short distance from the central 
partofthe City. — 
(> All communications to be addressed to 
A. FROST & Co., 
Genesee Valley Nurseries 

August, 1857. hester, N. Y. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees for Sale. 
HE SUBSCRIBER WOULD CALL 


attention the coming season to his large stock of Peach 
and other fruit trees, embracing Apple, Pear and Cherry, both 
Dwarf and Standard, of extra and medium sizes. Also Apricots, 
Almonds, Plums, Quinces, &c., with a large stock of Evergreen 
and Deciduous trees, suitable for ornamenting grounds, at rea- 

















Ammoniated Superphosphate of Lime. 
The sabscribers, who are manufacturers of the ORIGINAL 
Ammoniated Superphosphate of Lime, and having numerous 
testimouiais from Farmers who have used it for the last five 
8, we offer it in confidence, feeling assured that it will 

render satisfaction. For sale in lo's to suit purchasers. 
ROGERS & BOYER, 
111 (late 29) Market-street, Philadelphia. 





tPlease to Read This... 
YO PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT 


—Wantied, persons in every town and village, to circulate 
new and useful Pictorial Works. Book Agents, Farmers’ Sons, 
€verybody with @ SMALL CASH CAPITAL, can money by 
selling our books. Discount liberal. Catalogues and all letters 
sent free to applicants. For further iculars, address, post- 
paid, ROBERT SEARS. Publisher, 

No. 181 William-street, New York. 


IRST CLASS FAMILY JOURNALS.— 

LIFE ILLUSTRATED: A First-Class Pictorial P 
Totus $2 a year; $1 for half a year....WATER-C 
JOURNAL: Devoted to the Laws of Life and Health. $1 a 
ge ENREROLOGICAL JOURNAL: Devoted to the 
Improvement of Mankind. $1 a year, The three Journals 
sent one win Address 

OWLER AND WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, N. Y. 


W ANTED—AGENTS TO SELL 
tht oe PLATE ENGRAVINGS, peciating | he 








ving of the “ Lorp’s 


sonable prices; and 50,000 two years growth Silver Maple seed- 
lings, and other hag stock. 
iL 


Catalogues or Trade List, with prices annexed, will be sent 
to all who inclose a one-cent stamp for each. 
Address : ISAAC PULLEN, 
Aug. 1, 1857. Hightstown, Mercer Co., N. J. 





FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS. 


FULL ASSORTMENT OF THE 
choicest Foreign and Domestic Field and Garden Seeds 
raised —meeay for my trade. Especial care is taken that all 








Beet—White Sugar, Mangold Wurtzel. 

Spring and Winter Vetches. Broom Corn. 

Grass Seeds—Timothy, Red Top, Orchard, Ray, Blue, Sweet 
scented Vernal, Foul Meadow, Mixed Lawn. 

lover—Ked, Dutch White, Lucerne, Alsike, Crimson 
Sweet-scented. 

eg meni om. for wi 4 : 

Osage Orange. Yellow and Hon ocust. 

Strawberry, Currant and ) ee Seed. 








NEW WORK! NOW IN PREss! 
SORGHO AND IMPHEE, 
THE CHINESE AND AFRICAN SUGAR CANES, 
COMPLETE TREATISE UPON 


their Origin, Varieties, Culture and Uses; their value ag 
a Forage Crop. and directions for making Sugar, Molasses, Al- 
cohol, Sparkling and Still Wines, Beer, Cider, Vinegar, Paper, 
Starch and Dve-Stuffs. 

FULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH DRAWINGS OF APPROVED 
MACHINERY ; with an Appendix by Leonard Wray of Caffruria, 
and a description of his patented process for cr\stalizing the 
juice of the Imphee ; with the latest American experiments, in- 
cluding those of 1857 inthe South. By 

Henry §S. OLcorTT. 

To which are added translations of valuable French pam- 

phiets received from the Hon. John Y. Mason, American Min- 


ister at Paris, 
; PRIcE OnE DOLLAR. 
Sent by mail, post-paid. Orders taken imi:ediately. Those 
first received will be first filled. 
: C. M. SAXTON & CO., a 
. Agricultural Book-Publishers, 
140 Fulton-st., New-York. 








THE LAWTON BLACKBERRY. 


HOSE WHO DESIRE TO _ PUR- 


chase the genuine plant, are invited to visit my erounds, 


and partake of the fruit from the first of thie month until the 
middle of September. A ’ 
Near to the Depot of the New-Haven Railroad, in the village 
of New-Rochelie, Westchester County, N. ¥. 





A CARD. 


All Persons feeling an interest in the NEW-ROCHELLE or 


LAWTON BLACKBERRY are invited to visit our Grounds after 
about the 6th of August next, for the purpose of seeing the 
great bearing habit of the Plant, and also to taste the fruit. 


GEORGE SEYMOUR & CO., 
South Norwalk, Conn. 





Cherry Currants. 
CHARLES J. ERHARD’S NURSERY, RavEnswoop. 
Long Island. P 
HE UNDERSIGNED OFFERS HIS 


fine stock of Cherry Currant Bushes at 
$15 per hundred for 1 year plants; 
$25 do. for 2 year’s plants. 
'HARLES J. ERHARD. 





WINTER CHERRIES FOR THE MIL- 


LION.—Enclose me $1 and a ready-directed ee 


and I will send Seed to plant ten rods square; or, for $2, wil 
send enough Seed to plant 34 an acre. Order early. 


N. N. HARTZELL. 
Post-Office address, Dallas City, Hancock County, Ill. 





Thorough-bred and other Stock 


for Sale,,at Low Rates. 


Snort Horns.—The three bulls: 
_, Z Bedford: White, calved May 17, 1856. No. 1466. 


Price 


Katonah: White, calved June 8, 1855. No. 1732. Price $150. 


seeds are and genuine to the kind. For sale, wholesale | Lamartine of Bedford: Roan, caived July 22, 1854. No. 1757. 
ont pines Buge Cane Seed, 50 cents per pound rh at 
= reat oy Bae ca PR He toe Bee's — These bulls are recorded by the above numbers, in the third 
py he T Swedish Turni “3 a. * Volume of Allen’s Herd Book, and do justice to their pedigree, 
oe whit °T ‘. ado rene eeeeeeeees 50 ake ag which connects them with the most celebrated Short Horns of 
Yello = Aba ge lille es 356 ae Englund and America, and among others, with the unsurpassed 
Yellow Stone eon ag one aCe pond og herd of the late Mr. Bates, of Kirkleavington. 
Red Top do. oo WS eents ~—_ do. SHETLAND PontEs, from stock selected in 1848, by Mr. Black- 
Carrot. Long Orange and White Belgian. 


wood, of Edinboro’, $70 to $125 euch. 


ENGLISH DonkKEYs, Jacke and Jennies, from stock selected in 


England, $25 to $50 each. 


IMPROVED EssEx AND SUFFOLK Pics, thorough-bred, from 


stock imported by Col. Morris. 


Letters may be addressed to W. Jay, Jr., Katonah, West- 


chester county, N. Y., where the animals can be seen. Katonah 
Station (formerly Whitlockville) ison the line of the Harlem 
Railroad, 45 miles from New-York. 





Buckwheat of superior quality. ; 
Bird Seed. pear. fone. Rape, Maw and Rough Rice. 
Grafting Wax, Whale Oi Soap, Guano and Superphosphate of 
Lime, in small packages of 25 cents each. — 

Fruit Trees and Shrubs of all kinds furnished to order. 

A choice variety of Standard Works on Horticulture, 


Agriculture, &e. &ec. 
‘American Herd Book, Vols, 1, 2 and 3. i os mene 








make $20 to $e per moh” Por particulars ede 


- MULFORD, 167 Broadway, New-York. 


, 180 Water st., New-York. | 


ALDERNEY COWS FOR SALE. 


WO COWS WITH CALVES—ONE 


Bull Calf, one Heifer do. ; one Heifer, 15 months old: ane 


ven waged Bull; were im.» ried some sixteen months ago, ani 
80 


Id reas») tle 
Address GIDEON THOMPSON, 
Bridgeport, Ct 
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CHOICE FARM LANDS FOR SALE. 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


IS NOW PREPARED TO SELL ABOUT 
1,500,000 ACRES OF CHOICE 


FARMING LANDS, 
IN TRACTS OF FORTY ACRES AND UPWARDS 
ON LONG CREDITS, AND AT LOW RATES OF INTEREST. 


Ty HESE LANDS WERE GRANTED BY 
the Government to aid the construction of this Road, and 
ace among the richest and most fertile in the world. They ex- 
rent from Northeast and Northwest, through the middle of the 
State, to the extreme South, and include every variety of climate 
aud prodactions found between those parallels of latitude. The 
Northern portion is chiefly prairie, interspersed with fine groves, 
and in the Middle and Southern sections timber predominates, 
alternating with beautiful prairies and openings. : 

The climate is more healthy, mild and equable, than any 
other part of the country; the air is pure and bracing, while liv- 
ing streams and springs of excellent water abound, 

Bituminous Coal 1s extensively mined, and supplies a cheap 
and desirable fuel, being furnished at many pomts at $2 to 
$4 per ten, and wood can be had at the same rate per cord, 

Building Stone of excellent quality also abounds, which can 
be procured for little more than the expense of t ransportation. 

he great fertility of these lands, which are a black rich mold 
from two to five feet deep, and gently rolling—their contiguity to 
this road, by which every facility is furnished for travel and 
transportation to the principal markets North, South, East, 
West, and the economy with which they can be cultivated, ren- 
der them the most valuable investment that can be found, and 
present the most favorable opportunity for persons of industri- 
ous habits and small means to a¢quire a comfortable independ- 
ence ina few years. 

Chicago is now the greatest grain market in tae world, and 
the facility and economy with which the products of these 
{ands can be transported to that market, make them much more 
profitable at the prices asked than those more remote at Govern- 
ment rates, as the additional cost of transportation is a perpetual 
tax on the latter, which must be borne by the producer in the 
reduced price he receives for his grain, &c. 

The Title is Perfect, and when the final payments are made, 
Deeds are executed by the Trustees appointed by the State, and 
in whom the title is vested to the purchasers, which convey to 
them absolute titles in Fee Simple, free and clear of every in- 
cumbrance, lien or mortgage. 

The prices are from $6 to $30. 
INTEREST ONLY 3 PER CENT. 


20 per cent. deducted from the Credit price for Cash. 

Those who purchase on long credit give notes payable in 2, 3, 
4, 5 and 6 years after date, and are required to improve one-tenth 
annually for five years, sv as to have one-half the land under 
cultivution at the end of that time. f 

Competent Surveyors will accompany those who wish to ex- 
amine these lands, free of charge, and aid them in making selec- 
tions. ; 

The lands remaining unsold are as rich and valuable as those 
which have been diSposed of. 

SECTIONAL MAPS 


Will be sent to any one who will inclose fifty cents m Postage 
Stamps, and Books or Pamphlets, containing numerous in- 
stances of successful farming. signed by respectable and well- 
known farmers living in the neighborhvod of the Railroad lands 
throughout the State; also the cost of fencing, price of cattle. 
expense of harvesting, threshing, etc. or any other informa- 
tion, will be cheerfully given on application, either personally 
or by Jetter, in English, French or German, addr to 
JOHN WILSON, 
Land Commissioner of the Illinois Central Kailroad Co. 
Office in Illinois Central Railroad Depot, Chicago, Illinois. 


GREAT SALE OF 
DEVON CATTLE 
And South Down Sheep. 


On WEDNESDAY, 9TH OF SEPTEMBER, 1857; 
1 willsell at public auction, WITHOUT RESERVE, my herd of 
Devon Cattle, abou: forty-five in number, and my flock of Soutn 
Down Sheep, about one hundred, at my farm on Grand Island, 
ro. ie? from the railroad and omnibus stations in North 
uffalo. 
I have bred Devons for many years. The original stock were 
derived from the best anima!s, and for the last seven years my 
breeding bu Is have been of imported blood, direct from Devon- 
re, England, which, with several of my present cows, are re- 
corded in the English Devon Herd Book. Ali my herd will be 
recorded in the American Devuni Herd Book, soon to be pub- 
lished, and are equal, probably, in quality, to any others in this 
country. The herd consists of about 30 cows and heifers, and 15 
or 16 bulls and bull calves. 
South Downs are descended originally from the flocks of 
Mr. Elliman, the Duke of Richmond, and other celebrated Eng- 
lish breeders, crossed for the last seven or eight years wit 
rams bred_by the great South Down breeder, Mr Webb, of Ba- 
braham, England. There willbe 75or 80 ewes, the remainder 


rams. 

As Tintend making a CLEAN SALE, this will probably be a 
better opportunity for purchasers to select animals to their 
liking than any other which will occur for some time. 

Descriptive Catalogues will be ready by the first of August, 
which will be sent by muil to all those spplying to me by letter. 

TERMS OF SALE.—For all sums less than $100, cash; on sums 

f $100 and over, good notes at three months, on interest, paya- 

le at bank, will! be received. 3 

The stock will be delivered on steamboat or railroad, at Buf- 
falo. as ee be desired, the day after the sule. 

Those wishing to view the stock previous to the sale, will be 
conveyed to the farm by calling at my residence; and those at- 
tending on the sale day will cross the Niagara river between 
the farm and main shore by steam ferry from the omnibus sta- 
tion at Lower Black Rock, or North Buffalo, to which eithsr 
the omnibusses or rail cars will bring them from their statins 
in Buffalo. Sale tocommence at 11 o'clock A of the first 


, . LEWIS F. ALLEN. 
LACK Rock, N. Y., July, 1857. 
0 PRINTERS—For Sale a quantity of 








; Leads; Rules, with a large number of Ca 


Clover Seed Gatherer. 


‘The subscribers continue to manuf their CLOVER SEED 
GATHERER for collecting the heads of Clover. By this simple 
machine, a man and one horse can gather the heads at the rate 
of one acre in-one hour, 

Price $30. 

ROGERS & BOYERS 
111 (late 29) Market-street, Philadelphia. 


"THERMOMETERS, BAROMETERS, &e. 
of reliable quality and various descriptions, among which 
are those particularly suited for Horticultural purposes, which 
register the coldest and warmest degree of temperature during 
the 24 hours, in the absence of the observer. For sale by 


D. EGGERT & SON, 239 Pearl-st. 


Hildreth’s Celebrated 
TRON GANG PLOW 


has invariably taken the 
FIRST PREMIUM . 
at every Fair wherever exhibited in several States and Coun- 


It is fast superseding all other implements for cross-plowing 
and surface cultivation. 
a= of these Gangs is now on exhibition at the Crystal 


ace. 
Circulars with full descraption, testimonials, &c., furnished 
on application to HILDRETH & CHARLES, 
Lockport, N. ¥. 











PRESSES. 


AY’S PATENT PORTABLE HAND 
POWER PRESSES are constructed _for pressing Hay, 
Cotton, Broom-Corn, Hemp, Wool, Rags, Hops, Cheese, Pum- 
mace. Linseed Oil, Muck, baling Dry Goods, &c. These unsur- 
pees Presses have been in operation but about three years. 
hey are now used in every State in the Union, and give uni- 
versal satisfaction. Large numbers have been bought for 
foreign markets. They are so packed as to require little room. 
For a descriptive Circular, and_Cut showing the machine in 
operation, address Cc. J. FAY, North Lincoln, Me. 


Lindsey’s Rotary Force and Lift Pump. 
BEST PUMP FOR RAILROADS. 
THIS Pump, patented in England 
aud America, is now greatly im- 
-proved, and in succesafel 0 


wa 
Zwarranted to work by hand all depths=i 
gp. under 100 feet! and is made, pipe and; 
all, of wrought and THE east iron, 
will not. get out of order, will not > 
4 Crust, will not freeze, will last an age, 5 
anyyody can put it up, works bys 
“hand, water, wind or steam—throws 
Oand raises water, from 10 to 30 gal 2 
Flons per minute, has side-gearing 
and balance wheels, and costs, com-™ 
plete, for all depths under 100 feet, 
from $20 to $60. Drawings, witha 
®& full particulars and prices, sent free 
p.of postage to all parts of the world, 3 
mon application to = 
5 JAMES M EDNEY, a 
General Ag: nt and Commission 


erchant. 
56 John-street, New-York. 
BEST PUMP FOR WELLS, 


HICKOK’S KEYSTONE. 
CIDER MILL, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 
EAGLE WORKS. HaARRisBurG, Pa. 
This sterling Machine has within the year been put to 
severe actual tests, and been very much improved by the afdi- 
tion Of a 22-inch fly-wheel, new gearing, joint bolts. and sther 
Mm.aor improvements, and is now Offered to the pzblie with the 
certainty thut it is made inthe very best manner, and that it 
will grind and press easier and faster than any other Mill in the 
market Dealers and others supplied on liberal terms. 


Address 











W. O. HICKOK, 
Agent Eagle Works, Harrisburg, Pa. 


ELF-ADJUSTING R. R. DOOR-HANG- 
ERS FOR RARNS AND OUT-BUILDINGS.—The ad- 
van s of this mode of hanging doors are clearly set forth in 
my Llustrated Circulars: Farmers or dealers in hardware wish- 
ing this article will please address . 

A. W. MORSE, Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y¥. 














New-York State Tile Works, 


On the Western. Plank Road, near the Orphan Asylum, 
Albany. N. Y. 
The subscriber having purchased the Drain Tile Works of 
Artcher & Co., @ffers for sale the following-sized Tile: 


Horse Shoe Tile cut 14¢nches long| Sole Tile cut 14 inches long— 

; Pieces. : - Pieces. 
34 in. calibre sho one 4 in. ca prance Bee $B per 1,000 
4% > ire ye | tee 4 i 40 ” 
536 ved stake ee by: Se See ee 60 =“ 
6% “ ooh CRS ee wae cakeeese = 
8 Mi wees so. 0 O** 


I warrant every Tile Lo a sound, and harder and better 
Tile thun any before made in Albany. If not, the purchaser need 
not pay for them. I will also undertake Drainihg to any amount, 
and at any place, and furnish Tile for the same, and ask no vav 
until the employer is perfectly satisfied with the,resuit. I am 
also willing to render my ces in laying out Drains free of 
charge, to any one who purchases Tile of me. 

A dber) per centage pol allowed wae prceet for 10,000 - 
more. Cart ree. mtlemen, your patronage - 
fully solicited” Orders from all parts thankfully received: and 


promptly attended to. 
GEORGE ALDERSON, Albany, N. Y. 
Office, 63 Quay-atreet. 
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T°. SONS wor TEMPERANCE~THE 
DENT EXAMINER, Poughk -¥. 

H. A. GuiLp, Editor and Proprietor, is now the Of cial Oren 
of the Sons of Temperauce of Eastern New-York. It isa large- 
sized, handsomelv-printed weekly paper, advocating fearlessly 
and boldly the Great Canse of the day. The Examiner shou 
find its way into every family, and into the hands of all who 
wish early and accurate temperance information. 

Terms.—One Dollar and Fifty Ceuts per annum, in advance. 

Address, H. A. GUILD. 
Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 


Russia OR BASS MATS, GUNNY 
ite ae potty ES, &c., suitable for Nursery purposes, for 
D W. MANWARING, Importer, 
248 Front-street, New-York. 


WILLARD FELT, No. 14 Maiden-lane, 
anufacturer of Blank Books,and Importer and Dealer 
in PAP q 

ae tention paid (eecdorsst of every description. Patticu- 


<> Important to Farmers and Others. 

















- “ COSTAR’S” Rat, Roach, &., EXTERMINATOR. 
n_infaslible_ destroyer of RATS. 
GROUND SQUIRRELS, MOLES, ANTS ke iNet iSe: 
ous to the Human Family ) In 20c., 35c., 65c., and $! Boxes 
“COSTAR’S” BED BUG EXTERMINATOR. 
Never known to fail. In 25c., 50c.. 75c., and $1 Bottles 
. “COSTAR’S” ELECTRIC POWDER, 
or tho destruction of Motus, BED Buas, ANTs, Mosqui- 
TOES, FLIES, FLEAS, PLANT INSECTS, MIN ¢ WLS 
ANIMALS, &c. Put upin 2e. and tee. Boxes’. + heey 
&" A Sample Box of the Rat, Roach. &c,, Exterminator will 
be sent by mail, pre-paid to any address in th 
the receipt of $i, or the Elecune Foetske ae a 
Sold Wholesale and Reta1] at “* COSTAR’S” Depot, 
= pai New-York, and by pet a a: 








A SYLLOGISM! 


PROPOSITION Ist. 

Every Lady and Gentleman desires a beautiful Head of Ha; 

PROPOSITION 2d. 

The use of LYON’S KATHAIRON will, without fail, pro 
duce such an one, 

THEREFORE: 

Every Lady and Gentleman will, of course, immediately com- 
mence using LYON’S KATHAIRON. All pronounce the 
KATHAIRON to be the finest and most agreeable prepa- 
ration for the Hair ever mavle. r 

Its immense sale—nearly 1,000,000 bottles per pear—attesta its 
at popularity. Sold everywhere for 25 cents per 

ottle. 
HEATH, WYNKOOP & CO,, 
“Proprietors and Perfumers, ‘ 
63 LIBERTY-ST., New-York. 





DOCTOR HOOFLAND’S 
CELEBRATED 


GERMAN BITTERS, 


PREPARED BY 7’ 


Dr. C. M. JACKSON, Philad’a, Pa. 


‘some WILL EFFECTUALLY CURE 
OMPLAINT. DYSPEPSIA, JAUNDICE, 
CHRONIC OR NERVOUS DEBILITY, 43 
DISEASES OF THE KIDNEYS, 
D ALL DISEASES 


A_DISOR- 
ERED 
LIVER 
STOMACH; 


Such as Constipation, Inward Piles, Fuliness or Blood to 

Head, Acidity of th e Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Dicewst 

‘Fullness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eruc- 

tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Pit of Stomach, 

Swimming of the Head, Hurried and Difficult Breathing, 

Flattering at the Heart, Choking or Suffocatin; 

when in a lying posture, Dimness of Vision Dots of W 

before the Sight, Fever, and Dull Pain in the Head, 

ciency ofPerspiration, Yellowness of the Skin and 

Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, &c , Sudden Flu 

of Heat, Buruing in the Flesh, Constant Imaginings of 

andGrea! Depression of Spirits. 

The Proprietor, in- calling the attention of the public to this 

pre paration, does so with a feeling of the utmost confidence in 

- pe. and adaptation to the diseases for which it is recom- 

mended. 

It is no new and untried article, but one that has stood tne 

test of aten years’ trial before the American people, and its 

reputation and sale is unrivalled ay pe mead ry 

extant. The testimony in its favor, given x the most prominent 

and well-known physicians and individuals in all parte of - 
that this 





< 


country, is immense, a careful perusal! of the Almanac, 
lished annually by = Lp ag pee to be had atis 
u' 


his Agents, cannot the most ske 
remedy ta reall deserving eg Bs celebrity it has 


skeptical that 
eapn onc at mae har bees ta erga 


e Uni tes and Canadas 








Type, (Pearl to Pica); Chases; Double Stands, ($3 50); 
"Bail ith a] (ord 
w 


tone ; 
Foutsc ts, ers, Cabinet, &c., cheap, Apply at this Office, 


(Late ARTCHER & Co.) 





every town and village in 
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MARKET REVIEW, WEATHER NOTES, &. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST OFFICE, { 
New-York, July 29, 1857, 

Our Propuce Markets have shown more animation, 

since our last. The receipts of Breadstuffs have been to 
a fair extent, including several lots of new Wheat. The 
demand ‘has been pretty brisk, chiefly for home use, 
though there has prevailed some inquiry from shippers, 
and, towards the close, from speculators. The very en- 
couraging crop news from all parts of this country, as 
well as from Europe, has induced more willingness 
among factors to Satisfy buyers. Our supplies are mode- 
rate, but the product of the unusually prolific crops will 
soon be generally available, and all the requirements of 
consumers can then be met withease. Prices-have fluc- 
tuated considerably during the past thirty-two business 
days, closing generally somewhat higher for desirable 
lots of Flour, Wheat and Corn ; but decidedly lower for 
Rye and Oats. Among the reporte.! sales were, June 24, 
100 bushels new crop Georgia white Wheat, at $2 50; 
July 2, some new crop Tennessee white Wheat, at $2 25; 
and, July 8, new crop Tennessee red Wheat, at $2@ 
$202) bushel. Thesé were the eurliest sales of new 
Wheat, thisseason. Included in the arrivals were, June 
26, a sample of new crop North Carolina red Wheat, of 
superior quality ; and, July 23, another of goad new crop 
Marvland white Wheat New Wheat is now coming in 
freely, mainly, if not exclusively, from the South, and 
prices are falling rapidly. What has already appeared in 
this market, has been of a much more than ordinary good 
average quality. We will soon begin to receive new 
Wheat from the West, when there can be no difficulty in 
supplying the anticipated wants of buyers....Cotton is 
more sought after, at decidedly better prices. The de- 
mand comes chiefly from spinners, exporters operating 
very reservedly. We heard of some shipments from first 
hands for Liverpool. Our available stock of -Cotton is 
now about 41,000 bales, against 30,500 bales same time 
-ast year. The receipts of Cotton at all the shipping 
ports, to latest dates this season, have been 2,€85,373 
bales, against 3,453,757 bales to the corresponding period 
of last sexson. The total exports of Cotton from the 
United States, so far this season, have been 2,192,171 
bales, against 2,886,545 bales to the same time last season. 
The total stock on hand and on shipboard, in all the ship- 
ping ports, at the latest dates, was 117,045 bales, against 
$4,133 baies at the same period last year. The stock in 
the interior towns, atthe latest dates, was 15,05 bales» 
against 9,861 bales at the corresponding period a year 
ago.... Provisions have been in lively request, and prices 
of the leading articles have’ advanced. Several sates of 
Mess Pork. for future delivery, have been reported.... 
Groceries have been in moderate demand—Coffee and 
Rice bringing rather firmer prices—and Teas realizing 
very full rates. Molasses was heavy and’ irregular. 
Sugars declined a shade, and closed with a downward 
tendency....Hay.1s plentier, and jess inquired for, at re- 
duced prices.... Hemp. Hops and Grass Seed, rule quiet, 
and generally somewhat nominal in price....Tobacco 
has been m fair demand, at well supported rates,.... Wool 
is a little brisker. Manufacturers are making more in- 
quiry for suitable lots, for which they do not refuse to pay 
very full prices. The available supply is limited, espe- 
cially of domestic, the current receipts of which are not 
large. There is no real speculation—several leading 
buyers anticipating sorae falling off in prices. Holders, 
however, are not distrustful, and they manifest no dispo- 
sition to force their supplies on the market. ...Other com- 
modities €xhibit no important alterations, 











June 22. July 29. 
FLour—Com’n to Extra State $6 00 @660 $615 @6 70 
Common to Fancy Western.. 610 @650 615 @640 
Extra Western.. ............. 650 @19 50 6 50 @10 50 
Fancy to Extra Genesee...... 715 @1010 675 @975 
Mixed to Extra Seu hem.... 700 @975 740 @975 
Kye FLour—Fine and Super. 429 @600 425 @é& 00 
Corns MEat........... - 400 MIX 410 M430 
j . ~ D1 90 175 @195 
{ 32% 1 4 2 00 
19236 1 7246@ 2 05 
170 135 @195 
87 2 @ 9 
90 92 @ 8 
95 95 @ 05 
65 62 @ 64 
63 57 @ 61 
32 @ 5 


a4 10 @itls 
ase ( Nominal 
25 @ 225 @ 
luck eyed Peas, per 2bush.. 350 @370 400 @425 


4 
voTToN—Middiiugs,perib.... 4 @ MM 15 @ 15% 


rc 15 @ 193 L%@ 16 
Rive, per 100 lbs 425 osu 14e 5 
OPs, per i 8 @ 8 @ R 

PorkK—Mees. 90 2425 @ 


22 90. (@23 60 
1920 @1925 1940 @ 
-u 00 @15 00 Neminal 





M%x@ MWe 15 
Butrer— Western, per lb 15 @ 2 14 @ eu 
Carson, per Ih 3 


unes, 
Berm: r bbl... 
QxIoNs per bushi 


FEATHERS, Live Geese per lb... 48 @ 64 - 46 @ 52 
SeED—Clover, per Ib ,......... v N 1 

Timothy, mowed, per hushe!.. 
Timothy, reaped, per Btahet: ~ 





Nominal Nominal 
i Nominal 
1%@ 





$2 
5 

ds 
= 


Sue@aR, Brown, per lb......:.. 2 ll 
Mo.assés, New-Orleans,prgl] 70 @ 75 n@ — 
CoFFEE, Rio, per |b...... Mga 9%@ W%. wy@ 12 
Hyson Teas, per Ib............ 37446@ 75 40 @ 75 
CongouTeas...........-....+5+ 32 @ 50 35 @ 52% 
Topacco—Kentucky,&c.prib 10 @ 22 10 @ 22 
Seed Leaf. per Ib.............. 1@ 45 50 


12 @ 
Woo1-Domestic fleece, per ib. 35 @ 55 32%@ 55 
Domestic, pulled. perlb ..... 32 @ 47 30 @ 50 
Hemp—Undr’d Amer’n pr ton.170 00 (@200 00 170 00 (@190 
Dressed American, per ton....240 00 (@255 00 240 00 (@255 
oe BC ee 85 60 @ 7 
TALLow, per ib.. ............. 1 @ in uy@ 1 
WuIsKY, Domestic, per gal.... 3134@ 32 31K@ , 
OiL CAKE, perton............. 39 00 @ 33.00 (@y/42 00 

The subjoined tabular statement presents summaries of 
the total receipts of the leading kiads of Breadstuffs, by 
cailroad, river and coastwise, and ot the total sales, here 
for thirty-two business days, ending to-day, as well as 
of. the exports from the port of New-York for the same 
period : 

Receipts. Sales. Expo-ts. 

Wheat Flour, bbls........... .... 255,000 300,655 54 824 





Wheat, bushels. ... .. 369,000 400,850 170,364 
Corn, bushels.. ....., " + «893,000 = .1,249,550 35,583 
Rye, bushels S Sianis «> eecledam ican vee 12,500 31,150 

Oats, Dushels.............0..000.. 158,000 225 


These summaries enable us to make the following 
comparison of the receipts and sales : 
Receipts. Sales 
Total 32days this month in bushels... ..2.607,800 3,184,825 
Total 27 days last monthin bushels..... 1,892 800 2,791.275 
Increase this month, in bushels........ 715,000 393,550 
They also afford the following comparison of the ex- 
ports, from the port of New-York, for twenty-seven busi- 
ness days last month, and thirty-two business days, this 
month : 








LAST MONTH. THIS MONTH. 





Mn Nii ss cts cats ngs abieee vempt 63,870 54,824 
Wheat, bush... a 054 120,364 
Corn, bush..... ra 66,137 35,583 
DONG II so 5. 6906 SN veh t Begs « doce te 225 


CaTTLE Market.—The receipts of Beef Cattle for five 
weeks ending July 22, were 16,371, or 2,852 more than 
during the preceding five weeks. Receipts for the week 
ending June 24, 3,133; July 4, 3,451 ; July 8, 2,744 ; July 
15, 4,090; July 22, 2,953. Prices varied as follows: June 
24, tc. P tb lower; July 1, lc. lower; July 8, 4c. higher ; 
July 15, lc, lower; July 22, tc lower, making a total de- 
cline of 2c, for the month. Wednesday, July 22, prices 
ranged: Piemium Cattle, none offered: First quality, 
113@12c. Medium quality, 10}@1lc. Poor quality, 9@ 
9ic. General selling prices, 10@llc. Average of all 
sales, 10}c. 

Receipts of Sheep and Lambs for the five weeks end- 
ing July 22, have been 51,838, which is a large increase 
over the receipts of the preceding five wecks. Sheep now 
bring 9@12c. P tb estimated dressed weight, and Lambs 
12@l4c. P tb. The dressed weight of Sheep is estimated 
at about one-half the live weight. 

THe WeEaTHER, during a month past, has been gene- 
rally warm,,and even hot and sultry; so much so, that a 
drouth was feared. We noticed Corn in Western Lilinois, 
curling under the scorching heat on the 7th, 8th and 9h 
of July, and this was the case in other places, and at a 
later dates Copious rains, however, fell in various parts 
of the country from the 15th to the 25th, and set all things 
right. Corn and other Summer crops have pushed for- 
ward wonderfully, and are still doing so. Our Weather 
Notes, made near this city, when condensed, read: June 
24 to 27, clear and warm, 90° on 27th; 28, cloudy, warm, 
thunder shower at night ; 29, cloudy ; June 30, to July 3, 
wind N. E., and raining most of the time ; quite cool, and 
snow reported in some places in Pennsylvania; July 4, 
cloudy A. M., clear P. M.; July 3to 18, generally clear, 
and quite warm (93P in shade at 11 A. M.); ground de- 
came dry, and roads very dusty ; Corn pushed ahead rap- 
idly, and much Hay gathered in good condition; July 19 
to 23, clear, warm, but showers at night of each day ; 23 
and 24, heavy rains, and much thunder ; life destroyed, 
crops beat down, cellars flooded, &c.; 25 to 28, clear, 
warn, growing weather. 





When this Number is Mailed. 

The first copies of this (August) Number will be mailed 
to the most distant subscribers on Thursday, July 30, 
The balance will be mailed on Friday, July 31, and 
Saturday, Aug. 1, those going the greatest distance being 
sent off first A few copies, particularlyo new names 
last received, may be delayed to Monday, Aug.3. All tur- 
ther delays must be charged to the U.S. Post-Office De- 
partment. 

City subscribers who have paid for delivery, and who do 
not receive their papers regularly by carrier or penny 
post, are requested to give notice at the office. 





© 
Copies Lost by Mail 
Are always supplied without charge. 


am Personal Letters, or those for the Editor only 
sh be marked Private. 

Persons forwarding money by mail may consider the 
arrival of the paper an acknowledgment of the receipt of 








the money 
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American Agriculturist, 


A THOROUVGH-GoING, RELIABLE, and PRACTICAL 
Journal, devoted to the different departments of SOIL 
CULTURE —such as growing FiELD CROPS; oncnarp 
and @aRpEN FRUITS; earpgen VEGETABLES and 
FLOWERS; rtr&ks, PLANTs, and FLowERs for the 
LAWN or YARD; 1n-poor and ovT poor work around 
the DWELLING; care of DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
&c. &c, 















reterence to the month in which it 1s dated, ad will be 
promptly and regularly mailed at least one day before 
the beginning of the month . 

A full CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS for the season 
is given every month. : 

Over FLVE HUNDRED ptatn, PRacTicaL, instructive 
articles are given every year 

The Editors and Contributors are all PRacTicaL, 
WORKING MEN. 


TE RMS-— INVARIABLY IN Anvanene 


One copy one year......... Cacvedeccoss $1 
Six copies one year ...... covccccccscces © OO 
Ten copies one year ... .... 2. seresees 8 00 


In addition to the above rates: Postage to Canada 
12 cents; to Europe 24 cents; Delivered in New-York City 
12 cents. 

Postage anywhere in the United States and Territo- 
ries must be paid by the subscriber, and 1s only sia cents a 
year, if paid quarterly in advance, at the office where re 
ceis ed. 

Subpcriptions can begin Jan. Ist, July ist, or at other 
dates, if especially desired 

The paper is considered paid for wherever it is sent, 
and will be promptly discontinued when the time for 
which it is ordered expires 

All business and other communications should be ad 
dressed to the Editor and Proprietor, 


ORANGE JUDD, 





No. 191 Water-st., New-York. 


(Ce The matter of each number will be prepared with, 
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